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Fig. 1.—Ciorn Croak.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 109.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 13-18. 


THE FRIEND. 

“ O say that a man is your friend,” observes Thoreau, “ means 

commonly that he is not your enemy,” but most of us re- 
gard friendship as a more real and vital thing. We refuse to 
believe that it is so feeble and trivial, and has nothing more warm 
and tender and palpitating about it than this would indicate ; that 
it is so little removed from enmity. Our friend, is he not our 
other self, in whose eyes our faults lean to virtue’s side? Could 
he by any persuasion, by any event, be transformed into our 
enemy, or become less than a friend for any disagreement of 
opinion or any shock of circumstance? Does not our sorrow 
pain and our happiness delight him? Would he not gladly share 
his blessings with us, or be proxy for our misfortunes? To whom 
can we go with our grievances, with our annoyances, if not to 
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him ? whose ear is readier, or whose speech so soothing? whose 
consolations so immediate and sure? Not even to realize his own 
power over us, for weal or woe, will he wound or distress us, but 
will crucify his own vanity rather than ours. Unfortunate indeed 
is he who asserts with Apollodorus, “I am the only one of my 
friends I can rely on” ; for he upon whom we can not rely for com- 
fort, for kindness, for sincerity, for some grains of admiration, is 
no longer our friend, but a make-shift, a convenience for the 


time being, a trumpery imitation; and what a bitter experience | 
must have been his who cried, ‘‘ Defend me from my friends; I | 


can defend myself from my enemies.” What must he not have 
suffered, what treachery must have opened his eyes, what unkind- 
ness have wounded his affections, before he could regard his 
friends in such a sombre light! Truly the blow from a friend’s 
hand is heavier than that which the most subtle enemy could 


Fig. 2.—Ciora axp Pius Costume.—Front.—[ For Back 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 49-60. 



































see Page 109 } 


inflict. It is Bulwer who warns us that ‘no man is ever so friends 
less but what he can find a friend sincere enough to tell him dis- 
agreeable truths”; and there is hardly any one who has not had 
some dear-bought acquaintance with this fact, who can not boast 
of friends who seem to feel it a duty, if not a pleasure, to notify 
him of his short-comings lest they should be overlooked, who keep 
him advised about his age, his crow’s-feet, the “silver threads 
among the gold,” when what we need in a friend is one who will 
tell us our virtues, recite our praises in wholesome fashion, taking 
it for granted that we have already a fair acquaintance with our 
own failings. “Friendship,” says the sage, “is like sound health ; 
the value of it is unknown till it is lost;’’ and then we remember 
all its sweetness, all its enchantment, its fealty, and wonder that 
we had not recognized its divinity, knowing that it is only in de. 
parting that the god discloses himself. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Harprr’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKLY, 
and Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1882, 1883, and 1884. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


“We commend most cordially the Youne Prorie 
as the best weekly issue of a paper especially adapted 
for boys and girls which is published in the United 
States.”—Boston Journal 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iniustratep Werkiy 


In No. 274 the serial story “Wakulla” is con- 
cluded, and Mrs. LAuutrr’s absorbing story for girls, 
* Rolf House,” is advanced another stage, gaining 
wn interest as it de velops, It is illustrated by two 
drawings by Miss Avice Barber 

The “short story of this issue is “ Snowed In,” 
4y Apa CARLETON Sropparp, with an illustration. 
Miss Saran Cooper contributes an entertaining 
and instructive article on the familiar subject of 
” Wasps and Mosquitoc ” ed 

The principal art Seature of the number is a 
Full page drawing entitled 


“MATERNAL COUNSEL,” 


by W. Haminron Gipson, an excellent example of 
that artists work. In addition, Mr. Howarp 
Pyix furnishes another of his hwnorous ballads, 
mith quaint illustrations. 

In next week's issue will appear the first install- 
ment of a story in Three Parts, entitled “ Archies 
Adventure, a Tale of School Life,” by Surrwoon 
Ryser. 

SUBSCRIPTION PrRIcE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harper’s YounG Prope 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


SPRING FASHIONS. 
Our next number will contain several fine illus- 
trations of new and stylish Serine Tatton Dress- 


ES designed for street and house wear. 


THE BLISS OF SOLITUDE. 

J OUNG people, sometimes hearing elder 
y ones declare that they are “never 
Jess alone than when alone,” either wonder 
what these venerable beings can mean, or 
else do not believe a word they say. These 
young people, when by themselves, report 
that they are in a howling wilderness, so to 
speak. Far from finding any charms in soli- 
tude, they consider it only the abomination 
of desolation ; they like society, jests, langh- 
ter, “ quips and cranks and wanton wiles,” 
a good time generally, and to be alone by 
themselves is seldom less than punishment. 
Solitude, to their mind, belongs to the an- 
chorite, the misanthrope, the criminal in his 
cell, but to nobody who is healthy or happy, 
or who loves bis kind. ‘ Never less alone 
than when alone” is a phrase compassing a 
most apocryphal statement to them. Of 
course it means that then there is company 
of some sort. The phrase might not seem 
any pleasanter or easier to believe if they 
knew that much of the company that came 
to their worthy elders in their solitude is a 
company of ghosts. Ah, what ghosts they 
be that troop into these old chambers and 
pass before the old eyes fixed in reverie!—the 
ghosts of youth and hope and happiness, 
memories of a sweetness that, if it were not 
ineflable already, would become so by con- 
trast with the present—the present which, 
however well enough it may be, does not by 
any means wear that aureole which sur- 
rounds the past as tender remembrances 
surround the dead. With these guests, too, 
come all those young and gay figures that 
companioned those dead and gone days. 
Some of them are laid away after sickness 
and sorrow now; some of them are tooth- 
less and bent and bald and gray, and re- 
main on earth from day to day in their aged 
and withered state by the accident of habit. 
They ?—those gray and withered beings are 
not they at all; it is those gray and withered 
beings that are the simulacra, the phantoms; 
the real persons are the young and gay fig- 
ures of memory. In the reverie these phan- 
tasmal guests are forever young ; and bloom- 
ing faces and flowing locks, brown-bearded 
lips, erect forms, and tripping feet, are a part 
of the shadows as they come into the lonely 
room where the old host or hostess receives 
them—receives for the nonce in as youthful 
guise and garb as the youngest. What 
laughter ripples on the silence then! what 
refrain of long half-forgotten songs! what 
jests, what tender speech! while the old 
blood mounts and blooms on the faded 








cheek once more as the sap whirls up the 
stem to blossom on the bough, and the joys 
that were theirs return, all the pageant of 
their early days defiles before 


“that inner eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


” 


Perhaps it is as well, on the whole, that the 
young people can not understand all this; 
it could but fling premonition of gloom upon 
them at atime when gloom is but ill borne ; 
their turn, should they live, will come full 
soon, when all the happy pride and flush of 


_youth will fall from them, and they, sitting 


in its ashes, live also only in remembrance. 

For if age has its pleasures, pleasures pe- 
culiar to itself and separate from all other 
periods, surely one of those pleasures is re- 
membrance of old acquaintance with youth, 
when the azure of the sky was at its deep- 
est, the sunshine warmest, the winds sweet- 
est and softest, and the distant days of de- 
cay and death were but a low shade, half 
mist, not wholly cloud, on the horizon. 

Yet it is not always the lovely phantom 
of their own young days with which these 
unaccountable elders are content for com- 
pany, finding themselves never less alone 
than when alone. Woe betide them if it 
were! For the waking from these wide-eyed 
dreams is often too dreary to suffer one to 
take a great deal of such indulgence. For 
it is in the days of the burden of the grass- 
hopper that they find the advantage of hav- 
ing resources of their own, as the saying 
goes, to fall back upon; and they do not 
need, in order to make these resources avail- 
able, to go out in wood and wild to find that 
solitude which the poet addresses : 

“Thine is the balmy breath of morn, 

Just as the dew-bent rose is born, 

And while meridian fervors beat 

Thine is the woodland dumb retreat ; 

But chief, when evening scenes decay, 

And the faint landscape swims away, 

Thine is the doubtless soft decline, 

And that blest hour of evening thine!” 
He who all his life has thought only of him- 
self has only himself to think of in his age ; 
but he who has had ideas in relation to the 
universe of which he is a part, its physics, 
its philosophy, its people, has a perpetual 
book open before him to read, though he be 
purblind. Then, too, do the great people and 
great places of the world come in for review, 
the ideas of the great thinkers, the deeds 
of the great doers, fancies concerning the 
world “ beyond the flaming bounds of space,” 
speculations concerning the beginning and 
end of all things. One has a grand sort of 
company then if one is capable of entertain- 
ing it; and one never need feel the want of 
lesser beings and lesser thoughts while these 
resources are available, presenting inex- 
haustible wealth to gild poverty. But if 
one has improvidently neglected to lay in 
store of thoughts, fancies, speculations, and 
an interest in things not proper alone to 
one’s own immediate person or estate, 
then one is forced into the world of little 
things, the small affairs of household and 
neighborhood, and weary of vacuity, one 
must have the company and gossip of peo- 
ple who are alive and living in the same 
narrow interests, and can never make as- 
surance to any of being never less alone 
than when alone. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
“ CHANCES.” 

TINHE head of a great collegiate institution for 

women once told me of receiving a visit from 
a titled Englishman, who examined with much in- 
terest all the departments. Finally, taking her 
aside with an air of mystery, he said that there 
was one question which he greatly desired to ask 
of her. On her assenting, he said, “ This is all 
very interesting, but I really want to know what 
influence it is found to have upon their future 
lives, don’t you know.” She was pleased at the 
question, and at once proceeded to give statistics 
as to how many of the graduates were now teach- 
ers, how many were missionaries, and the like. 
This evidently did not satisfy him. “ Ah! that’s 
very interesting,” he said—* very interesting in- 
deed; but that isn’t just it. What effect does 
this higher education have upon—upon their 
chances?” “Upon their chances ?” she naively 
said—“ chances of what?” “ Why, of course,” 
he said, “ their chances of getting a husband.” 

Being a lady of some humor, she found it diffi- 
cult at first to answer, but presently explained 
that she had not tabulated any statistics on that 
point, although, judging from the frequency with 
which wedding cards came through the post-office, 
the graduates were in a fair way to be married 
quite as fast as was desirable, possibly faster. 
And Sir John was apparently a little relieved 
when, on exhibiting to him the gymnasium, she 
pointed out the use of various articles of appara- 
tus for physical improvement. ‘“ Ah!” he said, 
“that, now, is very interesting indeed ; that is ex- 
cellent. After all, don’t you know, nothing im- 
proves a girl’s chances like a good carriage of the 
person !” 

Why is it that nobody ever speaks of a man’s 
“chances” in a sense wholly matrimonial? Per- 
haps they do in England, where, I must say, one 
grows accustomed to hearing the worldly side of 
marriage presented in a way that rather disgusts 
an American ; but even a travelling Englishman 
would hardly, I fancy, go through Harvard or 





Yale asking himself whether the lecture-rooms 
and the gymnasium were likely to hinder or help 
the young men’s chances of marriage. Yet he— 
and possibly some of our own countrymen also— 
would use this odd phrase about women without 
thinking of its oddity. The assumption is, of 
course, that marriage is the one momentous event 
of a woman’s life, and a very subordinate matter 
in a man’s; and, moreover, that in a woman’s 
case it is a matter of chance, and in a man’s of 
certainty. Let us consider all this a little. 

We may well grant that marriage must hold a 
more controlling share in a woman’s life than in 
a man’s, because she is anchored by her children 
as a man is not. Yet when we look round us 
and see the enormous number of cases where a 
woman either is never married, or is childiess, or 
is left widowed, it is quite evident that there are 
for her in life other opportunities and duties, and 
therefore “ chances,” besides those determined by 
marriage alone. And as to the chance involved in 
marriage, the more we reduce it to a minimum 
by care and judgment and good sense, the better. 
There is no surer preparation for misery, one 
would think, than to accustom a young girl to 
think of every offer of marriage as a “ chance,” 
to be eagerly seized as a fish swallows the bait, 
without knowing who or what is at the other end 
of the fishing-line. 

So long as it is the custom of society for men 
to ask the momentous question and for women 
only to answer it—and this custom will probably 
last, in spite of certain philosophers, forever—so 
long there will be a little more element of chance 
in the marriage relations of women than of men. 
A ball-room is in this respect a mimie world, and 
it is perfectly clear that the young lady who must 
sit still behind her bouquet and be asked has less 
control of her own destiny than the voung man 
who can try every girl in the room in succession 
until he finds a partner, But we certainly can 
not say that chance entirely controls either sex, 
in real life, when we consider how many men die 
unmarried through inability to find or win the 
woman they want; and when we reflect, on the 
other hand, that there are probably very few wo- 
men who do not have first or last an opportunity 
of marriage, if they were only as easy to satisfy 
as men sometimes seem. Perhaps nobody will 
ever frame a philosophical theory of the law that 
brings together certain men and certain women 
as lovers. The brilliant author of Counterparts 
tried her hand at it, and, while she produced a 
remarkable novel, did not establish her theory 
very firmly after all, But whatever the true phi- 
losophy may be, it is pretty certain that the ele- 
ment of chance is distributed between man and 
woman, and that a good deal of it exists for 
both in that formidable practical problem we call 
marriage. 

But why, oh why, if Sir John and his fellow- 
worldlings are so anxious about “a girl’s chances” 
at all, do not they carry their solicitude far be- 
yond marriage, and make it include the whole 
life? Up to the wedding day it is comparatively 
easy to ward off the storms of fate; indeed, the 
only serious storm to young people in love con- 
sists in the possible putting off of that day of 
bliss. But it is in later life that perils begin— 


| perils which neither the presence of geometrical 


knowledge nor its absence, nor even a genteel 
carriage of the person, can very seriously affect. 
“Ah, sir!” said a pretty young Irish “ second- 
girl” to me the other day, “my aunt is always at 
me to be a Sister [of apreig! and not be mar- 
ried at all; and indade, sir, when I think of the 
girls that I went to school with, and see some of 
them married already, and maybe with children, 
and maybe a husband that drinks, I think that if 
their example doesn’t make a Sister of me, nothing 
of my aunt’s taching will ever do it.” Here is a 
glimpse, given with the stern realism of humble 
life, of the really formidable chances of a woman’s 
career—chances that begin after the orange blos- 
soms are faded, and the handfuls of rice thrown, 
and the guests gone home. Let us, if possible, 
Sir John, give to our daughters a training in char- 
acter and purpose which shall enable them, with 
or without geometry and gymnastics, to do true 
women’s work in the world, and make their use- 
fulness, and even their happiness, something more 
than things of chance. 2. Eo. 





RECENT EMBROIDERY EXHIBITIONS 
AND DECORATIVE NEEDLE-WORK 
IN LONDON. 


THERE have been several exhibitions of em- 

broidery in London of late which have been 
valuable to the practical worker, owing to the 
many lessons to be learned from the study of the 
embroideries of other countries or of other pe- 
riods than our own. That held by Messrs. How- 
ell & James was chiefly interesting as being na- 
tive Roumanian work of the present day. Em- 
broidery seems from all times to have been prac- 
ticed by this people, as their national costume, 
which so largely depends on decorative needle- 
work, shows; but the present talented and amiable 
Queen, better known to us now under her nom de 
plume, Carmen Sylva, has inaugurated a society for 
the cultivation of the art, and the consignment of 
embroideries sent to Messrs. Howell & James is 
an example of what has been done already for its 
advancement. The Queen hopes to open a mar- 
ket for the work of her peasant women in Eng- 
land, and with this view most of the articles sent 
are capable of being adapted to English needs. 
Even the open skirts of the native costume are 
available for hangings for the backs of cottage 
pianos, book-cases, or even for large couches. 
Much of the work is sent in the form of trimmings 
ready for use, or as worked sprigs and ornaments 
upon light materials for evening dresses. 

There is nothing specially different in the 
technical part of the Roumanian work from that 
so well known to us as Algerian or Cretan, includ- 
ing the Turkish cross stitch of the older pe- 





riods. It is in the harmonious choice of colors 
and in the correct design that its chief attraction 
lies. The modern work, if not copied from, is on 
the same lines as the old, and there are no start- 
ling infringements of artistic laws due to a seek- 
ing after novelty for its own sake, without a 
knowledge of the principles of art. Better copy 
forever the good productions of ancient times than 
seek to introduce new types without accurate 
knowledge of the laws of harmony. 

Another, much larger and more important, ex- 
hibition was held at Messrs. Liberty’s of Eastern 
and other embroideries, not limited either to any 
country or to any period, since there was a good 
supply of modern Japanese, and also of the Eng- 
lish school of embroidery which this firm has 
lately established. 

In doing this they claim chiefly to produce 
modern studies from the ancient art of the East, 
and the facilities which they possess, owing to the 
splendid and varied collections passing through 
their hands, would lead one to expect great suc- 
cess to attend the enterprise. It is impossible to 
live among good models without becoming im- 
bued with a correct taste, and the extent to which 
this unconscious education is carried depends only 
on the natural intelligence, or what, in the some- 
what affected parlance of the present day, is call- 
ed “ feeling for art.” The expression is correct 
enough, for what is meant can only be explained 
as an inherited capacity much like the natural 
ear for music, but it has come to appear affected 
because every shop assistant nowadays gabbles 
of the “ feeling” in the legs of a chair. 

Thanks to the teaching of some of our art lead- 
ers within the last thirty years—that is, since the 
Exhibition of 1851 drew attention to the perfect 
chaos existing in England on the subject of art— 
we have had the advantage latterly of familiarity 
with good models of harmony both in construe- 
tion and in decoration, and the national taste may 
certainly be said to be better now than it was at 
the time of the “Great Exhibition,” but that it 
is for the most part an unreasoning instinct there 
is abundant evidence to show, and it is not im- 
possible that a return to the horrors of the past 
may occur, 

It is simply extraordinary to find how few art 
workers can give a reason for the “ feeling” that 
is in them. And this is the case in a special de- 
gree among embroiderers. They have—at least 
the professional ones—their living tomake. They 
bring to the task a useful amount of inherited 
capability, and familiarity with good examples 
does the rest. They become expert colorists, and 
make charming effects without knowing how or 
why, and so it comes to pass that they have no 
time for study, and they think there is no need 
for it; and under good and intelligent direction 
there is, in fact, not any absolute necessity for it. 
To all those, however, seeking to form a school 
of any kind of decorative art, it is an absolute 
necessity that those directing it should be versed 
in the science of beauty if we are to prevent our- 
selves falling gradually back into debased taste. 

Now, without going into the technicalities of 
art, much may be done by the use of ordinary 
intelligence in looking at good specimens of an- 
cient decoration. The harmonious arrangements 
of color may be noted, and the general balance 
of design appreciated, and it is useful to ask 
one’s self why certain things affect one pleasant- 
ly, while others are disagreeable. A reason may 
generally be found, and unless the taste is vitia- 
ted by familiarity with bad examples, the an- 
swer will generally be in accordance with the 
known laws of art. As an example, to most peo- 
ple the contrast of a blue-pink and a yellow-pink 
when thrown together is disagreeable. One kills 
the other, or they feel it to be wrong. It requires 
very little observation to find out that there is 
no harmony between these shades ; they belong, 
in fact, to, two different keys, and can not be 
brought together without some intermediate har- 
monies. 

We have been led into making these remarks 
because people who see the beauty of a thing by 
itself, or are perhaps led by the prevailing taste 
to think it beautiful, often produce such disas- 
trous effects when they come to apply their pur- 
chase or their work to the actual decoration of 
their home. 

It will not be enough, therefore, merely to fol- 
low good examples in art unless we have the skill 
to apply it to our own needs afterward. Now the 
effect produced by the study of the gorgeous col- 
lection of ancient Eastern embroideries at Messrs. 
Liberty’s was to impress one with the fact that 
we had very much run away from the right line 
in the direction of fade and sickly coloring in late 
years. The well-known beautiful embroidered 
towels of ancient Turkish work show in many 
cases the application of the most brilliant pri- 
mary colors, harmonized, it is true, so that they 
are thoroughly restful and satisfactory. 

It was pleasing to see that the teaching of 
Eastern art was followed by the new school in an 
intelligent way. Studies of real colors, not mere 
ghosts of shades, were to be seen, and the adap- 
tations of design excellent. 

Nothing specially new in the way of stitches is 
to be found in embroidery now. In fact as all 
the stitches of old times have already been repro- 
duced, and they seem—taking in the embroider- 
ies of all times and nations—to have exhausted 
every possible application of the needle to deco- 
rative work, nothing new in this technical part 
can be looked for. It is rather in modes of work- 
ing, and in the application of embroidery to new 
articles of use, that we look for variety. 

Plush is still a favorite as a ground, and it is 
no wonder, for the very beautiful tones it takes 
in hangings make it the most effective of all ma- 
terials for curtains. It is less satisfactory as a 
flat surface, owing to its being easily crushed by 
anything placed on it, and also the way the light 
falls on it. For table-cover centres, therefore, or 
for such things as book covers, velvet is generally 
better. 
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The advantage of working on plush is the good 
effect produced by the laying of the nap of the 
material by the silk used in embroidering it. If 
only an outline in long and short stitch is work- 
ed, and the stitches are carried irregularly toward 
the centre of the flower in hand, the raised por- 
tions of the plush standing out in high relief 
produce the effect of many very beautifully 
graduated shades. A little Japanese gold intro- 
duced gives great richness. 

A word of caution would be useful here. The 
Japanese have lately, it is sad to say, sent over 
an imitation gold thread which can only be dis- 
tinguished from the real by actual testing. It is, 
in fact, made of silver paper with the thinnest 
washing of gold. This speedily rubs off in work- 
ing, and the thread grows black and spoils the 
work. It is necessary, therefore, to avoid cheap 
gold thread, and to obtain it only from those 
who have it tested and can warrant its purity. 

Darned - work done with silk or filoselle on 
Nagpore or Tussore silk is in greater favor than 
ever for cushions. Such very beautiful effects 
of color can be produced by using varving shades 
of silk in darning that it is justly a favorite with 
artists, 

The same kind of work with crewel or linen is 
suitable for counterpanes and bedroom or sum- 
mer curtains. It is not, however, necessary to 
darn over the whole of the ground. Small cross 
stitches or arrow-heads form a very effective 
background stitch, or to follow the example of the 
Chinese, French knots seattered over the ground 
produce a peculiarly rich appearance, owing to 
the way in which they catch the light. 

Small hanging pockets made up on the cheap 
grass fans to hang against the wall have been 
quite the rage lately. They are very suitable for 
bed pockets, especially for yachts, and are pret- 
tily decorated with ribbon, the pocket only be- 
ing embroidered. Satin, plush, grass cloth, or 
Indian silk is suitable for these. 

Very charming little knitting bags are made of 
square silk handkerchiefs embroidered in each 
corner. The handkerchief is made up with the 
embroidered part inside. A running string is 
put in a cirele just inside the corners, which hang 
outward, so as to show the embroidery. It is 
better to cut a circle of stiff card, cover it with 
material of the same color as the handkerchief, or 
line the latter with something which harmonizes 
with it. This circle forms a steady base for the 
bag, and keeps it in shape. It must be sewn in 
the centre of the handkerchief, which is finished 
off with lace, and ribbons are sewn at the points 
where the strings come out, to form a kind of 
handle. 

There has been for some time past a tendency 
to avoid embroidery for dress trimmings, and it 
arose, no doubt, from the disgust of those who had 
correct enough taste to see the incongruity of the 
way in which the decoration was applied. But- 
terflies in act of flying, and sprays of natural 
flowers on the front of the bodice, or a branch 
of Virginia creeper trailing up the skirt, soon 
made people tire of what carried the idea of vul- 
garity with it. Properly applied, nothing can be 
more suitable than needle-work for dress trim- 
mings, and some of those to be seen in the Rou- 
manian Exhibition were well worthy of being 
adopted. Narrow borders of conventional de- 
sign worked with gold and silver thread on a 
black ground for the most part, with a little red 
introduced in some cases, or patterns on creamy 
material worked in blues, reds, or gold-color, are 
suitable for almost any purpose of dress decora- 
tion, 

Nothing is prettier for drapery than an em- 
broidered border of conventional design, but any 
mere arrangement of natural flowers will fatigue 
the eye, and soon become distasteful. 

It is a pity that any proper application of em- 
broidery should go out, because so many women 
are now dependent on it as a means of earning 
their livelihood, and after the complete revival of 
the art, which has taken place in England and 
America in late years, the purposes to which dee- 
orative needle-work may be applied ought to be 
on the increase. 

If used in accordance with true principles of 
art there is no fear of its decline, but in that “if” 
lies the root of the whole matter. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NEW COTTON GOODS. 


ENT comes early this year, and merchants 
4 are already displaying the new cotton goods 
that are made up during the quiet of the Lenten 
season into summer dresses. The novelty among 
these is a soft cotton without any dressing, called 
China crape because of the crinkled effect given 
by its peculiar twilled surface, with tiny raised 
figures. This comes in all the light and delicate 
colors of silk erape, ciel blue, cream, réséda, faded 
rose, newly blown rose, China pink, pearl gray, 
and brown, and it may be had in plain colors or 
with the small figures that are seen on the fash- 
ionable Chinese silks; clover head and leaf pat- 
terns, with sprays, stem clusters, and branches, 
are among the pretty designs. In other new cot- 
ton fabrics it is noticeable that light colors great- 
ly outnumber the dark blue, red, and brown 
grounds that look too warm for midsummer 
dresses, while the light colors commend them- 
selves by their freshness and cool appearance. 


EMBROIDERED GINGHAMS., 


The popular Scotch ginghams have their beau- 
ty enhanced this year by embroidery done all 
over the fabric in dots, blocks, or tiny raised 
spots or lines. The embroidery is done by ma- 
chinery, and is in white on blue, pale blue on 
darker blue, red on blue, red on écru, or blue on 
écru or brown. Blue is evidently to remain the 
favorite color in ginghams, as fifteen different 
shades of blue gingham are shown in plain col- 
ors, and there are many varieties of striped, plaid, 





and dotted ginghams made up of the blue shades 
that wash so well. A second novelty in gingham 
is that called by the Scotch weavers the “cram 
stripes,” because the white stripes have the 
threads doubled, and are woven as thick as cou- 
tille or jean, while the blue or brown stripes al- 
ternating with these are as light as ordinary 
ginghams. The Roman stripes are also new in 
ginghams, and show several bright colors together 
in one broad stripe on a clear white ground ; blue, 
pink, green, red, and yellow lines form one wide 
stripe, and there are plaids in which the same 
colors appear, Small pin-head checks are shown 
again in a color with white, or with two shades of 
one color, and the pretty cross-bar patterns re- 
appear in various colors on white ground, 


COTTON SATTEENS, SICILIENNES, ETC. 


The satteens for the next season have less pro- 
nounced colors and designs than those of past 
years, and have less of that gloss which disap- 
pears with the first washing, depending more for 
their beauty on their fine closely woven texture 
and simple patterns. Those of a solid color, with 
the leaf or daisy pattern raised in the weaving, 
closely copy brocaded silks, while others have 
tapestry designs in colors that imitate the cross 
stitches of embroidery. The repped cottons called 
Siciliennes and the thinner batistes are also 
brought out in charming tints for summer dresses, 
and the pereales are in the small blocks, checks, 
and tapestry designs that were so popular last 
year, The shirtings of French manufacture have 
either white or blue grounds strewn with whips, 
bits, spurs, triangles, interlinked rings, and the 
dots, checks, and stripes that are always shown, 
no matter what newer things are on hand. The 
domestic calicoes at ten cents a yard are found 
this year in all the prettiest French patterns on 
gray, buff, dull red, or blue grounds, and at small 
cost will make as attractive dresses as will many 
of the other cottons that are from 35 to 50 cents 
a yard, 

CHINA SILKS. 

China silks are offered to take the place of 
foulards and the checked silks so long in favor 
as summer dresses. These are softer, finer, and 
more serviceable than the French foulards. They 
come in short lengths, of which two pieces are 
required for a dress, and each piece costs from 
*8 to $14. The light grounds are also preferred 
in these, and the figures are small. Some very 
Eastern-looking designs that cover the creamy- 
tinted ground are palms or arabesques of Turkey 
red or of Chinese blue, while others are conven- 
tionalized flowers of natural hues, 


SPRING WOOLLENS. 


The newest spring woollens are rough, soft 
materials of English or Scotch manufacture in 
preference to the more dressy and lustrous fab- 
rics made in Franee. Among these are English 
homespuns for coats, or of lighter weight for 
whole suits, woven in broad twills of plain colors, 
or else in light grounds with darker bars or 
stripes either lengthwise or across from selvedge 
to selvedge. The Isle of Wight serges are shown 
in various twills, some of which are very fine and 
close, while others are sleazy and have a rough 
effect, but are as soft to the touch as the camel’s- 
hair stuffs. The ribbed flannelettes and those 
with plain surfaces are woollens of light weight 
and pleasant to the touch, for either house or 
street dress, and may be had in white, black, or 
colors. 

SPRING TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


For travelling dresses for spring the serges are 
being made up with a new over-dress that opens 
over a waistcoat, and ha a long straight skirt 
that nearly covers the lower skirt. The waist- 
coat is a separate garment, and the waist of the 
over-dress has revers pointed like bretelles, that 
are buttoned in front to show e vest, which is 
trimmed with rows of braid, or may be plainly 
buttoned. The skirt of the over-dress falls open 
below the waist, and is perfectly plain on the 
sides, where it is joined to the body by a seam 
across the hips, in which square pocket flaps are 
set in a fashion in favor three or four years since. 
The back is very full, but is not draped, and its 
fullness is held in square pleats that are attach- 
ed to the bodice low on the tournure. These so- 
called square pleats resemble what is known as 
gauging, made by taking alternate long and short 
stitches, then drawing the spaces between the 
long stitches closely together, leaving a fold or 
pleat to stand out in relief squarely against the 
waist, and adding to the bouffant effect. Rows 
of braid or else folds of the serge trim the front 
of the lower skirt where it is visible, and there 
is a scant pleating around the foot. The lower 
edge of the over-dress is simply bound with braid. 
The vest and indeed most basques of travelling 
suits are made with a notched collar like that of 
a man’s morning coat, and with this will be worn 
a high linen collar and a flat piqué scarf precise- 
ly like those worn by gentlemen. White scarfs 
are chosen in preference to colored ones, and a 
small searf pin is worn by way of ornament, 
When the front is closed to the throat, the neck 
has a straight high collar band very much wider 
than any worn hitherto, and this is lined with 
stiff buckram to keep it in good shape. This 
collar is used alike for those with a short or a 
long neck, as it may be set below the curve of 
the neck if properly cut. 


TAILOR SUITS FOR MOURNING. 


Ladies dressing in mourning wear these serge, 
flannelette, and Cheviot dresses with wide braids 
for trimming, and consider them suitable to 
change with their crape-trimmed dresses. They 
are made in the extreme plainness of tailor styles, 
and are worn in the mornings, for shopping, and 
for travelling, while the perishable English crape 
is used for house dresses of Henrietta cloth or 
for the repped silks worn at dinners and recep- 
tions, The worsted braids called tailors’ braids, 





and only to be found at shops that supply tailors, 
are very effective when put on in many narrow 
rows with the corners turned in Greek squares, 
or else made with overhanging loops. The wide 
Hercules braid in one row, with narrow tubular 
braid above it, is also used on the Cheviots and 
serges for mourning. With these is worn a black 
felt bonnet in capote or turban shape, trimmed 
with a chou rosette made of loops of the wide 
braid, and perhaps an Alsacian bow of Angora 
wool lace. Similar rosettes of braid with hang- 
ing ends that are finished by spikes of dull jet 
loop up the drapery of the wool dress, or of the 
long cloak which conceals the dress beneath: it. 


DRESSES FOR SOUTHERN WEAR. 


Tailors and modistes are making many pretty 
light wool dresses for Florida, New Orleans, and 
other Southern resorts to which people of fash- 
ion go to apend the Lenten season, and to escape 
the severe Northern spring weather. White cloth 
of light quality, white flannelette, and chuddah 
cloths of creamy white with zigzag stripes that 
are almost invisible, are being made up by tailors 
in severe styles, and are trimmed with either 
white or black braid. One such gown has the 
front and sides of the skirt laid in large and 
loose-looking side pleats that fall plain to the 
foot, being hemmed with three or four rows of 
stitching above, and without other trimming. 
The deeply pointed apron is also untrimmed, 
points to the right side, and is draped *highest 
on the left. The back drapery is square-corner- 
ed and very full, and is made more bouffant by 
the large white silk cushion which is sewed to 
the belt as a tournure. The postilion basque 
has a vest buttoned in by small pearl buttons 
about the size of a pea, and this vest is nearly 
covered by black narrow soutache braid put on 
in a vermicelli pattern in six lengthwise stripes. 
The very high collar and the ends of the sleeves 
are similarly braided. This stylishly simple dress 
is made up on a foundation skirt and waist lin- 
ing of silk, because it is for an American lady, 
though the most of the English princesses are 
content with farmers’ satin, silesia, or alpaca 
foundations. Another dress, all white, is of cloth 
of light quality, with the front of the basque or- 
namented with diagonal rows of white Hercules 
braid an inch wide, with a curled row of narrow 
braid around it. Five of these bias bands are 
on each side of the front, pointing toward the 
buttons. The deep apron over-skirt has upright 
bands of the braid on the apron, and there are 
similar bands on the front and sides of the lower 
skirt. 

Keru cloths, the newly revived réséda shade of 
gray-green, fawn-color, golden brown, darker 
green, and pearl-colored cloths, with a little silver 
or steel braid on them, are being made in the same 
way. The cold gray shades of last year will not 
be worn again. 

For house dresses in warm climates the China 
silks are being made up with the entire dress 
alike of a cream ground with some small quaint 
brown, green, or red figure in it; or else there is 
a lower skirt of this silk of a single color like that 
in the figure, and in strong contrast to the light 
color of the waist and drapery. The pleated 
skirts remain in favor for these light silks, but 
there will also be festooned flounces edged with 
lace and caught up in deep curves put across the 
foot of the skirt, and the wider drapery will fol- 
low the same designs. The lambrequin aprons 
are liked for these soft silks, giving one deep, 
long, curved drapery arranged a trifle toward the 
right side, whiie on the left hip is a short full lam- 
brequin curve. The back drapery is full and long, 
and will be rounded below instead of square-cor- 
nered, as it has been so long worn. The shirred 
waist may be round, with a velvet belt or sash, 
or else it is in a point in front and a round basque 
behind, without any pleating, as the gathered full- 
ness is confined to the front. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCrerry & Co.; Le Bouritiier Bro- 
THERS; and ReDFERN. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. R. W. Emerson’s great-grandfather was 
the first author belonging to what is now the 
State of Maine, having printed a sermon there in 
1701. 

—Many pianists now have the extensor mus- 
cles of the ring finger cut for superior freedom. 
It is said Louis GorTscHaLK submiited to the 
operation. 

—The receipts at Lucca’s recent concert in 
St. Petersburg amounted to about forty-five 
hundred dollars, 

—The Empress of Austria grew up among 
horses and dogs, and learned to speak English 
from one of her stable-men. 

—Mr. Justin 8. MoRRILL, of Vermont, who is 
the oldest living Senator, has been in Congress 
just thirty years. He is over six feet tall, but 
stoops a little; he is very careful in his dress, 
and cultivates a slight resemblance to CHARLES 
SUMNER. 

—A ball is to be given in London for the relief 
of the jet-cutters of Yorkshire, at which the only 
ornaments worn shall be made of jet and gyp- 
sum. 

—JoacuIM, the violinist, who has just pro- 
cured a divorce from his wife, was the original 
of Charles Auchester. 

—The young Maharana of Udaipur, who died 
lately, was the head of the oldest Rajpoot prince- 
ly family, whose origin is lost in antiquity, and 
which alone of Rajpoot families would not give 
its daughters in marriage to the Mogul emper- 
ors. 

—There are forty-five printing-offices in Stam- 
boul, which in the last eight years have published 
four hundred works, all, with one exception, 
French, including works by JuLEs VERNE, Sur, 
CHATEAUBRIAND, ALPHONSE Karr, and Dumas. 

—KAavbacu, the portrait painter, has been 
ennobled by the King of Bavaria. 

—A Harvard graduate is said recently to have 
answered the query as to the difference between 





the body and the soul by stating that one was 
mortal and material, and the other was immor- 
tal and immaterial. 

—When Sir Ricnarp Cross introduced the 
Factories and Workshops Bill into the British 
Parliament, he received deputations of work- 
ing-men, but refused to receive deputations of 
working-women, although the bill had more to 
do with women’s labor than with men’s. 

—Mary Howirrt still lives in the Tyrol; she 
is now eighty-five years old. 

—Mrs. OLIPHANT has written forty-three nov- 
els, all readable, and nearly all republished by 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 

—M. Marcy, in experimenting on French sol- 
diers, has demonstrated the invaluable aid to 
health of low heels. 

—An altar of white marble, red Tennessee 
marble, and onyx, beautifully carved, and re- 
sembling that of the cathedral in New York, has 
just been erected in the Dominican church of 

ouisville, Kentucky, by Mr. and Mrs. Joun 
Watts KEARNEY, in memory of their daughter 
Lucy. 

—Dr. Naptrer has demonstrated that in the 
treatment of alcoholism farinaceous food is of 
the greatest value, and M. Dusots, of Paris, 
shows that after alcohol has been taken into 
the system, chloroform commonly proves fata). 

—The originator of the project for creating a 
sea in the Desert of Sahara—which project, it is 
thought, will cool off the south of France, if not 
of England, doing more harm than good—M. 
FRANCOIS ROUDAIRE, has just died. 

—Miss MOuLLig GARFIELD has entered Vassar 
College. 

—The Princess BEATRICE writes, paints, and 
composes music much better than ordinary. 
She has a ready wit, a desire to please, and is an 
excellent household manager. 

—Major BEN PeRLeY Pooke has sent a group 
of Revolutionary relics to the New Orleans Ex- 
position. 

—Judge MaGutRe, of California, has made the 
decision that Chinese children born in this coun- 
try may attend the public schools. 

—A new industry for women has been devel- 
oped at the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, under the superintendence of Professor 
Espen ToursEE—that of piano-tuning. 

—Mr. Epison is again at work developing the 
phonograph, and when it is perfected and at- 
tached to every house, people will have to be 
careful concerning what they say. 

—Sir CHARLES JAMES NAPIER once announced 
the capture of an East Indian city in a single 
word, Feccavi—‘ I have Sinde.”’ 

—The Bishop of Lincoln, England, is Dr. 
CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH. 

—Judge Denny has introduced the magnifi- 

cent Chinese pheasants as game birds into Ore- 
gon. 
—When Mr. Burnanp, of Happy Thoughts, 
first went on the staff of Punch, THACKERAY in- 
troduced him to his confréres with the words, 
** Gentlemen, the new boy.” 

—The ex-Khedive wears in his wristbands two 
glistening blood drops, or two coals of tire, ac- 
cording to the light that strikes them—the “ ru- 
bies of the Redeemer’’—brought by a Coptic 
bishop from Abyssinia. 

—Miss Frances POWER CosBgk is Writiug var- 
nestly against vivisection. 

—The necklace which Ristori wears as Eliza- 
beth was really worn in the court of the Virgin 
Queen. 


—The fiftieth anniversary of Biswarck’s en- 





| trance into public life will also be his seventieth 


birthday. 

—The name of that charming writer, the Rev. 
H. R. Hawets, is pronounced Hoys. 

—WHISTLER is the originator of the tall cane 
with a knob at the top, which is not used for 
assistance in waiking, but carried in front of 
one like a drum-major’s baton. 

—The list of foreign medical students in New 
York has been increased by the arrival of a no- 
ble young Chinese lady, Ha-KinG-Ena. 

—Miss BALLIN, the English dress reformer, 
says boys should cease to wear kilts or skirts 
the moment they can run. Boys think so too. 

—BLACKMORE, the novelist, has a weakness 
for ruffled shirt bosoms. He is past middle age, 
and carries on large market-gardens. 

—Rev. Compton READE is probably to be the 
pastor of the memorial church to be erected to 
his uncle, CHARLES REapbs, the novelist and 
playwright. 

—Mr. Horace HowarpD Furness has given a 
thousand dollars to Vassar College, to be used 
as a prize fund for successful competitors in 
Shakespearean essays, in memory of his wife, 
Kate Rogers Furness, who was a Shakespear- 
ean scholar. 

—E inv VeppeER is tall, erect, rather stout, 
of fine physique, florid complexion, and genial 
manners, 

—ELLen TeRry’s dresses are made by the 
same person as those of the Princess of Wales 

—EpIson is only thirty-seven years old. He 
wears short brown hair, but no beard. His gray 
eyes are remarkable for their enormous pupils. 

—The King of Siam has very handsomely given 
a leasehold estate in perpetuity to the United 
States for the use of the American legation. 

—Professor Pactni made drawings of the chol- 
era microbe as long ago as the cholera epidemic 
in Florence in 1855. 

—Mr. RanpDo.pu TucKER, who has been made 
guardian of President GARFIELD’s children, is a 
brother of BeveRLeY TucKER. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has made learned transla- 
tions from the Greek, Latin, Italian, and Ger- 
man. 

—Dv MAvrIeRr has a fine tenor voice. 

—It has been thought that TouRGUENEFF was 
the first to use the word “ Nihilist,’ but some 
body has discovered that it is fifteen hundred 
years old. There is nothing new under the sun. 

—An account of an interview with Taw-H1ao, 
the Maori King, having been published in the 

all Mall Gazette, his Majesty rushed into print 
the next day, remonstrating against that terrible 
‘* resource of civilization.” 

—There are sixteen women on the rolls of 
membership of the order of the Legion of Hon- 
or in France. Lady Picorr, who received the 
decoration from M. THiers in 1872, in acknow- 
ledgment of her war services, is the only foreign- 
er among them. 

—ALPHONSE DAUDET says he is not a candi- 
date for a chair in the Academy, never has been, 
and never will be. Such inferior intellects, 
apparently, as Vicror Hugo, Dumas, RENAN, 
JULES SimON, and the like, may care for such 
empty honors, 
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of quilted brown satin, For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Emsromwerep Stanp on Work-TABLE Scarr. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
and the lining is of pale blue quilted satin. It is twelve 


inches long, and twenty wide when opened out, or half that 
width folded. Cut the.strips of satin for the plaited part 
an inch and a half wide, allowing seven of brown seven 
inches and a half long, and nine of blue five inches and a 
half long. Turn in the edges of the strips, folding them so 
as to make them three-quarters of an inch wide. Take a 
——— tiff foundation lining of the size required for the 
top, tuu’bn this tack the ends of the strips of satin in place, 
plaiting them in and out in the manner shown in the illus- 
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For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Sipe or Foorstoon, Fic. 1.-—Crocnet- 
Work.—Two-rairps Size. 


tration. Cut the satin for the pleated border in bias strips 
two inches and a half wide; cover the inner edge of the 
pleating with fancy cord. Put a stiff interlining between 
the outside of the covers and the quilted satin lining, and 
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Foorsroo. with Crocnet Cover.—[See Figs. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Section or Emprowery ror Scarr, Fig. 1.—Fvuir Size. 
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surround the edge of the 
sachet with cord, which is 
formed into loops at the cor- 
ners and on the open side, 
where two tassels are at- 
tached, 
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wide, is made of cream Aida canvas, which is decorated across 
the ends in the design given in full size in Fig. 2. The dark 
outline is worked in cross stitch with cardinal red silk, and 
the inner lines in chain stitch with thick gold thread. It is 
surrounded with a bias band of red plush, and edged with 
Smyrna lace across the ends. 


Caps and Flowers.—Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 109. 
Tue cap Fig. 1 is composed of frills of lace that is em- 
broidered with colored silks, which are set around on a small 
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FEBRUARY 14, 1885. 


net frame six inches wide across 
by three deep. The edge of the 
frame is wired and bound, and 
upon the top, over the edges of 
the lace, are placed three clus- 
ters of chenille tufts and velvet 
leaves. A similar larger cluster, 
Fig. 3, is worn on the corsage. 
Fig. 2 is a small cap of dark 
rich-colored velvet brocade, sur- 
rounded with a frill of gold lace. 
The brocade is mounted on a 
net frame six inches deep and 
eight wide, which is shaped by 
pleats around the edge and wired. 


Fig. 5.—Spray 
or VELVET 
FLoOwERs. 





Fig. 1.—Dress Car.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 4 is a corsage bou- 
quet of flowers and leaves, 
made partly of satin and 
partly of iridescent metal 
spangles, 

Some flowers for dress 
trimming are shown in Figs. 
5 and 6, of tinted velvet, 
with stamens of gold thread 
and bullion. 





THUMB-NAIL 
PICTURES. 

N collections, centuries 

old, to be seen in China 
and Japan, a French tour- 
ist tells us, are specimens 
of a very peculiar and strik- 
ing style, drawn with the 
thumb-nail, which 
is allowed to grow 
very long, then 
dipped in ink, and 
in spirited outline 
presently appears 
the figure of an an- 
imal, a Buddhist 
pilgrim, or per- 
ehance a Bactrian 
camel; a man, per- 
haps, with imple- 
ments of handi- 
craft hanging from 
arms or shoulders, 
or it may be a way- 
farer or road-side 


Surr ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 Years OLD. 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 108.] 
For description see Supplement. 




















Fig. 1.—Drawny-work Pattern ror Linen EMBROIDERY. 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 8.—Corsagr Orna- 
MENT with Car, Fie. 1. 




















Satin anp Lace Dress.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Fig. 10, on Double Page. ]} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. V ‘igs. 46-48, 
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Occasionally these bold 





hand of a master in 





this department of “high art” are life 
N size, and are sketched by a few sweeps 
of the tist’s arm. 
( Like the simple pen-and-ink sketches 
( of that « itry, many of these thumb- 
na asures are mounted and rolled 
up like s 


HORN-ROOM. 
fhe is one of many exquisitely fin- 
ished apartments to be 


1 ) found in 
the ancient castle wherein the Dukes 






Fig. 6.—Spray 
or VELVET 
FLOWERS. 






“PARLIAMENT OF 
PARIS.” 


| esema in the thir 
teenth century had 





imong other “ judicial ses- 
sions” this peculiar “ court 
Of justice It “was em- 
ploved to register the king’s 
edicts,” and if, perchance, 
there should arise “ remon 
strance and refusal of re- 
gistration,” then might his 
i Majesty present 
imself where this session 
was | order that 
t registered,” 
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CLorn CLoak.—Front.—| For Back, be said ; 

Crora anp Piusn Costcwr.—Bacx.—[For Front, see see Fig. 1, on Front Pag At such sessions th 
Fig. 2, on Front Page.] For pattern and description see Supple- monarch was seated upon 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 49-60. ment, No. II., Figs, 13-18. a couch, canopy over- 
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Dress ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD, 
FRoN r.—| For Back, see Page 108. | 
For description see Supplement 
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Fig. 1—Svuir ror Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 33-45. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. I., Figs. 1-12. 


Fig. 2—Drawn-work Pattern ror Linen Empromery 


For description see Supplement. 
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shadowing the imperial brow. And hence the 
phrase, seldom met in history, “the king holds 
a bed of justice.” 





A HUMBLE CONTRIBUTORS 
APPEAL. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 
MNHOUGH I sometimes write a story, 
Or a poem now and then, 
Not from any hope of glory 
Do I touch the flowing pen. 


On Parnassus fair and sunny 

I have never sought to climb; 
It is just for sordid money 

That I ramble into rhyme. 


Not a rustling crown of laurel 
Is the object of my verse; 

No; its only aim and moral 
Is a rustling in my purse. 


Yet how oft my little chickens 
Flutter back like weary things, 
With a note that plays the dickens 
Neatly tied beneath their wings! 


Then I smooth each ruffled feather, 
Here and there a wing I clip, 
Meanwhile gathering stamps together 

To prepay another trip. 
One hot summer, nearly frantic 
For the sea, I wrote a rhyme, 
Which I sent to the Aflantic— 
Where I didn’t go that time. 


But hope springs as green and weedy 
As fresh pusley after rain, 

And because I’m really needy 
1 will try my luck again. 


Now I want a winter bonnet, 
One that costs a pretty bit 
Do you think that song or sonnet 
From my head can cover it? 
Think, ye editorial creatures, 
Of my pate all unprotected, 
Of my pinched and frost-nipped features, 
And send word I'm not—rejected. 





LAZARUS IN LONDON.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Hanns or Justior,” “Tur Man 
Canep For,” “ For Hee Saker,” “ Cowarp 
ConsoLRNOK,” ETO. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 
aE CLOSING OF THE NET. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


ANOTHER COUPLE, 


TE did not get quite across the fields without 
\ meeting some one whom we both knew. It 
is a very narrow world, the philosophers say, and 
there is no escaping old faces, old friends, old en- 
As we neared the last field, there came 
through the gate which opened on the high-road 
a lady and gentleman in deep mourning, and the 
gentleman was Hugh Mackness, I saw at a glance, 
and before Ben had time to recognize him too. 

He did not see me for some time. He was 
coming along slowly, and cutting at the grass 
with his walking-cane as he strolled on by his 
cousin's side, and I had leisure to observe the 
lady whom he had preferred to Ella—for whose 
money, as a wise precaution against fate, he had 
given up my sister. 

Vanda Mackness was fair and rather pretty, 
“tallish” and slim, with a face that was very 
white in the sunlight, and hair of a deep dusky 
red. A woman thirty years of age—at least six 
years older than her captive. She was talking to 
her companion—“ doing all the talking,” as Ben 
remarked afterward—and he was answering with- 
out taking his eyes from the grass. When he did 
look up he recognized Ben Wellmore and me, 
and was startled at the sight of us. I could 
almost fancy he changed color as he advanced, 
raised his hat, and extended his hand almost ea- 
gerly toward me. 

“ Miss Protheroe,” he said, “ this is a surprise 
indeed. —Good-morning,” he added more stiffly to 
my lover. 

“ Good-morning,” replied Ben, a little gruffly. 

I did not want to shake hands with Hugh Mack- 
ness again, but it looked like affectation, like a 
wish to make “a scene,” or too much of the po- 
sition, to decline his friendly advance. So we all 
four came to a full stop, and all four were possi- 
biy somewhat embarrassed by the meeting. 

“ Vanda,” he said, turning to Miss Mackness, 
“you will allow me to introduce you to Miss 
Protheroe, the daughter of Mr. William Protheroe, 
your father’s old partner.” 

Vanda was not unamiable in her greeting, but 
not effusive. There was asad smile, if somewhat 
forced, upon her face as she bowed in response 
to the hasty introduction, but there was a keen 
summing up of me in the gray eyes, a look that 
seemed to say, “So this is a Protheroe ; this is 
one of them!” 1 was sure a minute afterward 
that Vanda Mackness knew something of the old 
story—perhaps all of it—for she added, in a low 
voice : 

“Miss Ella Protheroe, is it?” 

“No; Lam Mand—Ella’s sister.” 

“T had some little knowledge—very little—of 
your half-sister, Miss Campbell, some years since,” 
she added, calmly ; “ but she would hardly recog- 
nize me now. Is she well ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you,” 


emies, 
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“You are staying in Woking ?” 

“Yes; for a few days.” 

“Tam staying with my aunt for a week or so; 
but the place would be very dull if my cousin 
were not kind enough to run down and see me 
now and then,” she said; “he is very good to 
me.” 

The cousin who was very good continued to 
flip diligently at the grass ; he looked very sallow 
in the daylight, and not particularly happy in the 
prospects of his coming grandeur. There was a 
new, strange, furtive look in him which I had not 
noticed before, a trick of regarding one from un- 
der his black eyebrows that was almost sinister. 
And he was regarding Ben Wellmore in this way 
—and only Ben—as if puzzled to account for his 
presence there or his right to be with me, as if 
very curious in his heart about him altogether. 

Ben’s position was a somewhat awkward one, 
for I could not introduce him to Miss Mackness, 
and Hugh Mackness had evidently not thought it 
worth while. And feeling in the way after a mo- 
ment or two, he strolled on a few paces in ad- 
vance, with his big hands clasped behind him. 

Miss Mackness was very quick. She saw that 
I was anxious to follow Ben,and she extended 
her hand suddenly and frankly and with some 
degree of grace toward me, and said: “ We are 
detaining you, Miss Protheroe. Good-day.” 

I shook hands with the pale lady, but Hugh 
Mackness turned to me, as if anxious to postpone 
the parting. 

“ You are all well, I trust ?” he said. 

“Thank you, yes,” I replied. 

“Thad a letter from Bournemouth from your 
father yesterday.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Where are you staying?” he asked, sud- 
denly. 

‘“* At Mr. Wellmore’s mother’s house.” 

“ His mother’s ?” with a gesture of his hand 
toward Ben, sauntering on very slowly; “did you 
say his mother’s ?” 

Ts” 

“Then—” 

But before he could ask me another question, 
Miss Mackness had caught her cousin by the 
wrist, as if for support, and I saw that her lips 
had turned white and her eyes were half closed. 

“Vanda—what is it?” he said, solicitously 
enough; “are you ill?” 

* No—no—lI shall be better in a minute,” she 
said; “a sudden faintness, that is all. Did you 
mention the name of Wellmore, Miss Protheroe ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“And that is—Mr. Wellmore?” she asked, 
looking eagerly after Ben, and yet shuddering as 
she looked. r 

I answered ‘“ Yes” again. 

“Take me away, Hugh,” she murmured. 

He offered her his arm, and she put her hand 
upon it and walked slowly from me. Hugh Mack- 
ness looked at me for an instant, and said, 

“ Good-by.”” 

Then he glanced at Ben again, and passed on 
with his cousin Vanda. 

Had those two heard that Ben Wellmore was 
under suspicion? It was very probable. 

— 
CHAPTER IV. 
A STRANGE VISIT. 

I scppose that “the oasis in the desert’ is 
about the most well-worn and thoroughly washa- 
ble simile that is in current use. He was a happy 
man with a “happy thought” who first shaped 
it into words. It conveys so much; it seems so 
true to those whose lives have been a long march 
in the heat of the sun over dead, dry sands. 
Hence les misérables use it very much still when 
speaking of the breaks by the way, the green 
spots upon which they have chanced in their arid 
life, the well-spring of water which has brought 
the parched soul relief, and to be looked back 
at always gratefully by the hearts which have 
not had all gratitude and all faith scorched out 
of them. 

The next week was one of my oases—one of 
the green places of Maud Protheroe’s pilgrimage 
—and to look back upon it is to feel very happy 
again. For courting days are happy times when 
Damon and Phyllis are in earnest, let the satirist 
snarl as he may at “the emotions.” And per- 
haps this green spot in my life is all the brighter 
and fresher, even now, because of the desert land 
around it and the long journey to the other side. 

And all this change, this remarkable experi- 
ence, because I was engaged !—a something that 
happens every day, many thousands of times a 
day, like births, deaths, and marriages, and goes 
on with every swing of the mammoth pendulum 
of time, None the less a novelty to me, though, 
changing and gilding for a while the realities of 
life, making life a different place altogether, and 
all because big, clumsy, warm-hearted Ben Well- 
more had asked me to become his wife, and I 
had promised that I would. 

I wrote to Ella and Lydia, and received their 
congratulations in return—from Ella last, as 
though she had taken time to think the matter 
over, and then was, judging by her letter, hardly 
satisfied concerning it. Poor Ella! but then she 
had lost her sweetheart, and mine had stepped 
into the foreground ; she was trudging over des- 
ert land again, and I was under green leaves! 
Neither of my sisters’ letters was a long epistle. 
“IT am very, very glad,” Lydia wrote, “but we 
will talk of it in full when you are home again.” 
Ella had written hurriedly: “ God bless you Maud! 
How I hope you will be happy!” as if she had 
doubted that any girl could be happy long with a 
lover like mine. 

Well, it was a pleasant course of five days’ clear 
courting to begin with, and Ben turned up regu- 
larly every afternoon to take me for a walk or 
drive, and went away to London by the last train, 
and my strength and health came back so rapid- 
ly at last that I have been always doubtful 





whether it was the sight of him or really the 
fresh air that brought me round, 

Before the week was out I had discovered that 
I had loved Ben Wellmore for the last twelve 
months, although I had tried very hard to “ make 
believe” that I did not care for him a bit. But 
I did not tell him so much as this, lest he should 
grow conceited and consider himself “ a masher” 
on a large scale. We had quite enough to talk 
about without becoming retrospective. There 
was the life ahead to survey, to plan, to map out 
—as though we were quite sure how it was to be, 
and we had the power to shape it to our own 
ends. There was the present to study; there 
was the history of Ben’s work to glance at; there 
was the knowledge coming to me by degrees that 
Ben was a cleverer man than I had fancied he 
was, and that his big broad forehead was chock- 
full of original ideas. To my small mind he was 
a genius, and his mother was exactly of the same 
opinion as myself, which I have always consider- 
ed as a most remarkable coincidence. 

Now and then there came a sudden sickening 
fear upon me as to the suspicion that must be 
hanging over him with regard to the murder of 
Mr. Mackness; but his face brightened when I 
mentioned the case now, for my anxiety showed 
my interest in him, and other folk’s doubts were 
so monstrous that he could afford to laugh at 
ther. But the police were lurking in Fisher 
Street; they had not taken the trouble to follow 
him to Woking more than once, he thought; they 
knew perfectly well why he went down into the 
country, and they need not trouble about that. 

“ Although I could slip away to Southampton 
very neatly, if I liked,” he added, laughing. 
“Don’t jest, Ben,” I replied; “I can not bear 
it.” 

“ Why, you’re as solemn as if you were mixed 
up in the murder yourself, Maud,” he said. And 
then I thought that indirectly I was mixed up 
with it, and felt a twinge of my conscience be- 
cause I was keeping a secret away from him, be- 
cause I dare not speak of my father to any living 
soul, 

I had to speak of the murder again, though, 
when it was close upon the second Sunday—when 
the oasis was past, and unconsciously I was buck- 
ling on my burden and proceeding on my journey 
—when the sun was going down, and the glory of 
the sunset was to me like its uprising, not know- 
ing of the starless night that was following on 
quickly. 

Early in the Friday afternoon after Ben's pro- 
posal to me an open carriage drove up before 
Mrs. Wellmore’s cottage, and nearly startled the 
life out of Ben’s mother and me, and crowded 
the latticed windows of the two cottages to the 
left of us with inquiring faces—all with numerous 
noses flattened against the window-glass. There 
were a coachman and a footman on the box of 
the carriage, and the footman descended and as- 
sisted Vanda Mackness to alight, leaving in the 
open vehicle a hunchbacked bundle of something 
heaped under a huge sable cape and a plush bon- 
net and feathers, and with an enormous old-fash- 
ioned muff in its lap, all of which I assumed cor- 
rectly to constitute the component parts of Miss 
Vanda Mackness’s aunt. 

It was a strange call, and I could not believe 
yet awhile that it was made out of any compli- 
ment to me, 

She came into the little room and looked quiet- 
ly around her before settling her gaze on Mrs. 
Wellmore, to whom I introduced her. She was 
very self-possessed and lady-like, not patronizing 
me, but looking at me with what in anybody else 
I might have thought a kindly interest. I was 
flattered by her arrival, but suspicious enough to 
think that there must be a motive for it which 
was not yet upon the surface. 

She sat down in the chair which I had placed 
for her, and talked of the weather and the coun- 
try, and hoped that I was better and benefiting by 
the change. 

“Hugh tells me you were far from well when 
he saw you a few weeks ago,” she said. 

When we had gone round Soho Square with 
Ella, and he had frankly confessed that he must 
marry this lady before me to save himself from 
poverty. 

“T was very unwell then,” I replied. 

“You have known my cousin some time,” she 
said. “He tells me, too—forgive my mentioning 
this—that you and your sisters have not been 
very prosperous in business. May I ask—and 
will you forgive my asking, Miss Protheroe—if I 
can in any way be of assistance to you ?” 

“Oh, no, no, Miss Mackness!” I cried, very 
hastily now. “Thank you, no.” 

“ Doubtless it seems very strange that I should 
talk like this on so early an acquaintance, but 
then I am a strange girl, people say. That must 
plead my excuse,” she added, “unless you will 
let me add that I am interested in you—that I 
should like to know you better.” 

“Oh, madam, our lives lie very far apart,” I 
said; “we are poor folk in Fisher Street.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“A very great deal. Besides”—and then I 
knew not what further to add to this sudden 
proffer of Vanda Mackness’s friendship. 

“You forget,” she said, “that your father was 
once my poor father’s partner, that they were old 
friends, and that they shared a great adversity to- 
gether. That draws me to you. I have been 
reading, studying my dear father’s past lately, 
since I saw you last Sunday even, and I am sur. 
prised to find what friends they were once, and 
what a hard, brave fight they made to save a sink- 
ing ship.” 

“ Yes,” I murmured, “ but the ship sank.” 

“Your father never regained his position, but 
my father did. He was a rich man—a very rich 
man—when some coward’s hand dealt him his 
death-blow ; and it seems to me right and fitting 
that I should be of some service to you.” 

“Your father left mine a handsome legacy,” I 
replied. 





“Tt was not very handsome,” Vanda replied ; 
“and, at all events, that was between man and 
man, Now between woman and woman—the 
woman Mackness and the woman Protheroe,” she 
added, with a smile flickering around her lips, 
“surely something can be done. And if you will 
believe me, I wish it very much indeed.” 

She spoke earnestly, and there were tears 
swimming in her eyes that were to me very 
strange to witness. This was hardly the lady T 
expected to find in Miss Mackness, and it was 
hardly the lady I had seen-on Hugh’s arm last 
Sunday. I felt in my heart, and despite myself, 
drawn toward her, taken off my guard and dis- 
armed, for all my outward firmness. 

“Has Mr. Hugh Mackness asked you to inter- 
est yourself in us all, I wonder?” I ventured to 
inquire. 

“What if he has ?” was the quick query back. 

“Has he?” I said again. 

“Not exactly,” she replied at last. “He has 
spoken warmly of you and your sister Ella; he 
has certainly done that, and told me a little—all 
he seems to know—of your life together. But 
that has nothing, absolutely nothing, to do with 
it. I have been plotting and planning for my- 
self. I want some work to do, and in the world 
about me I wish to be of service. Not a drone, 
at any time, [ hope. And to be of service to you 
especially, Miss Protheroe, would be a pleasure 
indeed.” 

I was very much surprised—I was very grate- 
ful—but I could not accept the advances of one 
who had been, unintentionally enough, the cause 
of poor Ella’s misery and disappointment. I 
had a horror of the name of Mackness, too, a 
fear at the sight of her, The murder came at 
once more closely to my waking days—the mys- 
tery about my father was at hand again—it was 
so right and proper we should not be friends. 
Position, mystery, murder, her new lover, all 
against it, 

“You are very kind, Miss Mackness,” I said, 
in reply, “but we, after all, do not require any 
assistance. We are not rich, but there are three of 
us working regularly, and we keep house and 
home together pretty well, and do not run into 
debt. Iam sure my sisters would not like to be 
considered as—as objects of charity,” I econclud- 
ed, with a dash, 

“And I did not mean that,” she replied, very 
calmly, “and Ido not want to impress you, weigh 
you down, with my money. But I thought I 
might be of service to you all in some way that 
would not savor of patronage, or, as you term it, 
‘charity.’ I wonder,” she added, looking at me 
wistfully, “if you will know me better some day ?” 

“T think I know you now, Miss Mackness,” I 
replied, “and can thank you for your kindness in 
thinking of us.” 

“It is very kind of Miss Mackness,” remarked 
Mrs. Wellmore, speaking for the first time; “ but 
she must not imagine the Protheroes are in dis- 
tress, or talk as if they were.” 

Vanda Mackness bowed slightly. 

“Tam corrected,” she said. “There has been 
some little mistake; some exaggerated news of 
your position have probably reached my cousin 
and alarmed him, There, that is the truth, Miss 
Protheroe, and I may as well be frank with you.” 

“ Exaggerated news,” I repeated. — j 

“Hugh did hear, whether true or falsely, of 
some little business difficulties, and I thought at 
once how easy it would be for me to rgmove 
them.” 

“And that was your thought, Miss Mackness, 
not his?” I asked. 

“Not his.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said, in a low tone; 
“but I do not believe in any difficulties at home.” 

Had there been any, I thought, it would have 
been too much of a humiliation to accept relief 
from her hands. But I could not say as much 
as this. ‘ 

She rose with a sigh. “Ah, well, I am glad I 
have been misinformed,” she said, “and I trust 
you will bear me in remembrance should a friend 
be at any time required. Will you 2” 

I could but lower my head a little, and murmur 
once again my thanks. 

“Tam afraid I have spoken in an abrupt way 
and scared you,” she said. “ At first I thought I 
would write, and then there came to me a wish 
to see you again, And,” she added, naively, 
“here I am.” 

She shook hands with me, and, after a pause, 
continued: “My aunt and I are going abroad al- 
most immediately, the English winter not agree- 
ing with me wery well, the fussy doctors say, and 
I thought I would come and explain for myself. 
Has my explanation been a failure ?” 

“No, Miss Mackness. Oh no.” 

“You would not, like me to—to go to Fisher 
Street ?” 

“ Pray do not!” I exclaimed. 

She appeared to flinch at my entreaty, it was 
said so heartily. She looked at me as though 
she were puzzled even by it. 

“OF course I will not, if you have the least 
objection.” 

She bowed to Mrs. Wellmore, with whom she 
did not shake hands, said “ Good-morning,” and 
then passed from the little cottage to the long 
strip of garden ground in front of it. As I stood 
on the threshold she turned to me again. 

“Walk with me as far as the gate, will you 2” 
she said, in a tone of strange appeal ; and so side 
by side we went down the long garden path to- 
gether. 

“T could not speak before the old lady,” she 
said at once, “but I wished to ask you a few 
more questions. May I? Will you believe I 
ask them in your interest, although I have known 
you such a little while ?” 

“What can I tell you?” 


“That gentleman with whom I saw you on 


Sunday last—is he her son?” she asked, looking 
back toward the house. 
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“You have known him a long while ?” 

“T have known him about two years, my sis- 
ter Lydia for some time longer,” I replied. 

“ As an intimate friend ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Pray don’t be angry with me,” she said, with 
sudden excitement, “ but I—I feel it is my duty 
to put you on your guard against him; to say it 
would be better if you were back in your own 
home than here.” 

“ Why 9g 

“T can not say—I dare not say—but there are 
people who regard him with suspicion, and not 
without fair cause.” 

“T know that, Miss Mackness. He is aware of 
it himself, and has told me so already.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ And I am engaged to him,” I added, quietly, 
“and believe him to be one of the best men in 
the world.” 

“ Engaged to him—you !” 

“ Yes,” I continued ; ‘and J know why you sus- 
pect him, and of what you suspect him, Miss 
Mackness. It is no secret, but it is a very false 
and ungenerous suspicion.” 

“T trust it is,’ she answered, in a bewildered 
way. “For your sake, and with ail my heart, t 
pray itis. Good-by.” 

She shook me by the hand again. 1 could see 
that she had turned very white, as on that Sun. 
day morning, but her lips were quivering, and 
there were tears upon her cheeks. 

“ Let me see you to the carriage. 
my arm, you are faint,” I said 

“No; I shall be better in an instant. Do not 
come any further, please. Iam quite well now.” 

I walked on by her side, notwithstanding; I 
was afraid she would fali; but she had recovered 
her self-possession in another instant. 

“You must forgive me if I have pained you 
again. But,” she added, irrelevantly as it would 
have seemed to any listener, though there was a 
painful meaning in it all to me, “I loved my fa- 
ther very much. He had many faults, they say, 
and there were many who hated him; but to me 
he was all that was good and kind and generous, 
I was the only one left to make a home for him 
after mother died, and so he thought too much 
of me, and spoiled me by indulgence. And I 
miss him, oh! so dreadfully still.” 

She passed ahead of me swiftly so that J shouid 
not see in her any further trace of weakness, 
The servant had already opened the carriage door 
for her, and she was by the side of the sable and 
plush before I had reached the cottage and turn. 
ed to look toward her again. She bowed to me 
and tried to smile, then she was whirled away, 
leaving me to wonder very much at her, and at 
all she had said—leaving me very much in cloud- 
land, vexed with her at one moment, and at an- 
other drawn toward her strangely as if to a friend 
that might have been. 


Lean upon 


See eee ee 
CHAPTER V. 
P. P. C. 

Vanna Mackness had gone away to her grand 
home, but she had left me a great deai to think 
of, to brood over. It was all so strange, and it 
had seemed all so genuine! It was a sudden ex- 
hibition of friendliness toward me, but I could 
not help thinking it was real, She would have 
been an admirable actress to have deceived me 
thus completely, to have aroused my interest, my 
sympathy, on false pretenses. That there might 
have been another reason for this visit was pos- 
sible, even probable; that she had not told me 
all that was on her mind I felt in some way, and 
for some unaccountable reason, almost assured. 
Thinking it all over afterward, I could trace an 
expression upon her face that was full of thought, 
even of trouble, and yet which her last words to 
me in the garden might have very well explained. 

I wondered, and I should have been very giad 
to know, if Hugh had told her of his old love for 
Ella—offered any excuses for it—made as clean 
a breast of it as he had to Ella and me in Soho 
Square one night. I doubted it. I could not 
imagine any one of my own sex in her position 
drawn toward us after that; on the contrary, she 
would have been repelled as from “ the other wo- 
man” who might make mischief, and who would 
certainly prove dangerous. 

Mrs. Welimore spoke of her for a while, after 
T had returned to the fireside, as though she had 
been impressed herself by Vanda Mackness. 

“She is a real lady, Maud,” she remarked, 
“and I thought,” she added, almost reprovingiy. 
“that you were a little too abrupt with her, con- 
sidering the kindness of her offers.”’ 

“T was unprepared for them. i was taken off 
my guard.” 

“She has made you very thoughtiul.” 

“Te 

“ And sad ?” was the shrewd inquiry. 

“Well, a little. Her name brings back too 
much of the past.” 

Of “the immediate past,” i might have added. 

“ Yes, that is natural. Well, put on your hat, 
child, and walk toward the station and meet Ben. 
The air will do you more good than moping here 
with an old woman,” she said 

I was not sorry for the suggestion. I should 
be glad to escape into the fresh air to get these 
new dull thoughts off my mind, to feel as I did 
before Vanda Mackness came to see me. She 
had left behind her a crowd of ugly thoughts 
that I should be giad to drive into the background. 

A few minutes afterward and I was strolling 
along the foot-path by the side of the canal in 
the direction of Woking railway station. I had 
not been to meet Ben before; he had an objee- 
tion to my walking alone, as if afraid of some 
one who would snap me up in his absence and 
run away with me, and there was always a little 
doubt as to the exact train he would come by. 
But I was anxious to be out of the cottage, to 
have time to collect my ideas, or, failing that, to 








think over again, and alt to myself, what Vanda 
Mackness had said to me. 

When I was not far from the station a great 
surprise awaited me. 1 was on the Queen’s high- 
way again with the station in front of me, when 
two figures suddenly appeared on the road, the 
sight of whom took my breath away, and made 
my heart beat violently, after standing still for a 
while, as it seemed, with astonishment. 

The figures were those of my father and Ella, 
my father fashionably dressed, with a hot-house 
flower in the button-hole of his coat, and a new 
and shiny hat—very unlike the Spicers’ hat— 
curled up violently round the brim, and set on 
one side of his head m a jaunty and juvenile 
fashion. He had a huge cigar in his mouth, and 
was puffing at it vigorously as he came along. 
He was the first to recognize me, and he pointea 
me out te Eila with his waiking-cane. I heard 
him say, in a sonorous voice, 

“ Why, here she is herself.” 

Ella left her father at once, and came running 
on in advance to fling her arms round me and 
kiss me. Her lips were hot and feverish, I 
thought, as they pressed mine. 

“ My dear oid Maud,” she cried, “I am so glad 
to see you—-I am so very glad!” 

Then my father was shaking hands with me— 
my sunburned father—taller and more upright 
than I had ever seen him, as though with access 
of fortune he had thrown aside the weight of 
years. He had grown a mustache, which he kad 
dyed black too, and this gave him a singular ap- 
pearance—like a father who was masquerading 
in broad daylight, and trying to pass off as some- 
body else. My heart sank at the sight of him, 
i don’t know why I would have preferred te see 
him in his threadbare clothes, with his head craned 
forward, and tie stamp of poverty unmistakable 
upon him, but J would. This was a new father 
whom I had not seen, and at first sight, i must 
confess, i did not like the jook of bim 

“ My dear chiid,” he said, with his cigar in his 
mouth, “ how well you are looking, to be sure! 
The picture of health and strength. The very 
picture !” 

He did not kiss me, as Ella had done. He was 
never demonstrative in his affections at any time, 
and on the country road he was not going to make 
himself ridiculous for any man or woman. But 
he shook hands with great heartiness, as if he 
was delighted to see me, as was surely sister 
Ella. 1 bad not recovered from my surprise, and 
being naturaliy nervous, I stammered forth, 

“Ts—is anything the matter?” 

“ Does the sight of us frighten you so much?” 
asked my father. ‘“ Well, upon my word, Maud, 
that is not a compliment. And you have a—a— 
rather objectionable habit of saying uncomforta- 
ble things—you always had, my dear. It’s your 
nature, I suppose, but God knows where you got 
it from! And how very wel: you are looking 
How wonderfully well!” 

“Yes, I am very well now, thank you.” 

“ And now it is Ella’s turn. Poor Ella, who 
has been pining and whining—I won't say whin- 
ing, though—in Fisher Street. Lydia—ha, ha!” he 
cried, “has done the whining, hasn't she, Ella ?” 

“T do not say so,” said Ella, very quickly. “I 
have never said so.” 

“No; but one can see with half an eye—with 
one’s eyes shut, for that matter—how you have 
been worried, and—and—may I say, Ella, chivied 
-—since Maud has been away.” 

“J have not had a harsh word from Lydia; 
you must not think that,” cried Eila. 

* Oh! you have been immensely happy, I know,” 
he cried, ironicaily, “not a doubt of it. Why, 
the two of you were laughing your heads off 
when I stepped in last night and surprised you.” 

Elia met my inquiring glance. 

“ We were not speaking just then. That’s all,” 
she said. “ Father is in a jesting mood this after- 
noon, Maud.” 

“Ye-es,” 1 said, regarding father still more 
doubtfully, 

“ Father has a right to be in excellent spirits,” 
Ella still further explained; “ he has received the 
whole of his legacy.” 

“ And that is satisfactory, if not calculated to 
make any one delirious with joy,” remarked my 
father; “but 1 had to write for it, to absolutely 
pester them with letters, before i could get what 
belonged to me.” 

“T am sorry you have shown so much anxiety 
about the money,” [ ventured to remark, 

“ Anxiety!’ exclaimed Mr. Protheroe. “ By 
Jove! any one would have shown anxiety, boxed 
up in a hotel with no cash in hand, and the bili 
running up like the devil, and the landlord Jook- 
ing sulky, and the waiters getting impudent. I 
don’t know 2 more uncomfortable position for a 
man of delicate susceptibilities and a keen sense 
of honor.” 

“You wrote to Miss Mackness,” I said, as a 
sudden idea flashed to my mind. 

‘How the deuce did you know?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

“T saw Miss Mackness this morning.” 

“In Woking?” 

“Yes; she is staying here with her aunt.” 

“ And has she called upon you?” asked Ella. 

ree” 

“There, that shows there is no possible offense 
taken, Ella,” said my father; ‘Sand you need not 
have made so ridiculous a fuss about my writing 
to the representative of the family.” 

“T did not know you had written to Miss Mack- 
ness.” 

“T could not get anything tangible from the 
nephew,” replied my father. “He wrote back 
that I must really wait till the will was proved; 
and as it was impossible to wait, I had the happy 
inspiration occur to me to try Miss Mackness her- 
self, with a vigorous protest against the delay.” 

“Did you date from your hotel at Bourne- 
mouth ¥” asked Ella, curious herself now. 

My father looked at me. 

“Of course not,” he said. 








“T pleaded pover- 





ty—trouble in Fisher Street, and three girls to 
support, to save from actual privation. I was 
writing to a tender-hearted woman, and I appeal- 
ed to her feelings. Maud will think I have ex- 
aggerated matters, but I merely put on my colors 
vividly. Nothing more. And the result was Miss 
Mackness’s own check for the balance of my ac- 
count. So the letter must have pleased her, and 
affected her very much. Did she show it to you?” 
he asked of me. 

oe No. , 

My father iooked relieved. 

“ Ah, there was nothing in it which you would 
not have admired,” he said. “I was always a 
great hand at writing ietters. When I was in 
Mincing Lane I did all the correspondence. Mack- 
ness was an ignorant old ass when he got a pen 
in his hand, and he spelt frightfully.” 

“You have not come to Woking to tell me this, 
father,” I said; “ and—and I donot like to hear it.” 

“ Hoity-toity !—-why not?” 

“T would prefer not to hear it. It jars upon 
me, any allusion to the old partnership, to the 
man who was murdered,” I said, thoughtfully 

“Yes, you are absurdly sensitive, Maud,” he 
replied. “Ihave noticed that before. I will not 
trouble you with any further remarks. I will 
stroll on a little way in advance, and leave Ella 
to explain why we are here, and what we have 
come for, You will not take offense so readily 
at anything which she says.” 

“T have not taken offense, father.’ 

“You have not met my observations in « be- 
coming spirit, child,” he murmered; “ but i for- 
give you. You do not understand me as dear 
Elia does. fam afraid you never will.” 

No, 1 did not understand him, that was true 
enough. But then t tried hard not to under- 
stand him, not to see him as he really was. He 
walked on rapidity until he was about a hundred 
yards in front ef us, then he slackened his pace 
and went on leisurely, looking round at us now 
and then to make sure that we were following him, 
or that he was not proceeding in the wrong di- 
rection. He was exceedingly well dressed—never 
had I witnessed so dandy a father as this, Could 
it be the same man who a few weeks ago came 
shuffling into our shop in Fisher Street with his 
Spicers’ boots and hat under his arm, and his two- 
guinea donation from the charity in his pocket, a 
poor, worn-out, dissatisfied, querulous old man ? 

Ella read something of my thoughts. 

“ What a change in him !” she said ; “ how pros- 
perity alters one!” 

“Yes; butis this a change for the better ? 
prosperity done him any good, Ella ?” 

“Ts not prosperity always good for a poor mor- 
tal ¢” inquired my sister. 

“ Not always.” 

“Ah! you are a moralist—you are turning a 
saint—the future Mrs. Wellmore will be all that 
is good and devout and prim. She— Maud, I 
have come to say good-by!” she cried, suddenly. 
“Don’t mind what a poor, half-mad, unsettled 
young woman says, Don’t look at me like that!” 

“To say good-by,” I repeated, slowly. 

“ And to hear you say good-by and God bless 
you,” Ella went on, hurriedly. “I could not go 
without seeing you. I did not know what might 
happen before I saw you again. If I should ever 
see you again ever! If it will ever come to pass 
that you and I will be side by side like this, with 
any love or trust left in us after this day !” 

“Yes, you are unsettled. And you speak as 
if this is a very long journey, Ella.” 

“T think it is for good.” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Father is going abroad—he has a wish to 
settle abroad, he says—and at all events we shall 
be away some months. And what may happen 
in a few months! We two girls know how 
things change; how people change; how the 
world changes, as well as anybody.” 

“Father has asked you to go with him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“When did he ask you?” 

“He came home yesterday and talked it over 
with us. He stopped in Fisher Street last night. 
He had Lydia’s room, and Lydia slept in ours, 
He would not see Mr. Wellmore. I think he is 
offended that neither you nor Mr. Wellmore wrote 
to him about the engagement, the mésalliance, as 
he calls it,” said Ella, with a laugh. 

I did not laugh back. 1 was bewildered, and 
hardly able to comprehend the whole position. 
There seemed nothing to laugh at yet-—and Ella 
was going away for good. Ella, who had never 
been away from me in all her life till my holiday 
at Woking, whose life had been part of mine till 
this day! 

“What does Lydia say ?” I asked, wonderingly. 

“She will be glad when I am gone.” 

“No; you are wrong.” 

“ At all events, I have not made her happy by 
my presence, and I think the sight of me has 
done her harm. Ah, you look shocked!’ she 
cried; “but, there, Lydia and I have not hit it 
very well together—we have never agreed, and 
we never shall agree. Some sisters can not, so 
why should half-sisters live like doves in a cage?” 

“What does Lydia say ?” I asked again. 

“ How curious you are about Lydia!” she said, 
peevishly; “what could she say but that she 
thought the change would do me good, and that 
it was right, as father had come into a little mon- 
ey, that he should offer to support one of the fam- 
ily. She was glad—I could see that—that father 
preferred taking me to you, and she is not likely 
to fret for me very much. Why should she? I 
have never been kind to her. I have vexed her. 
I have defied her. I have laughed at her.” 

“And have been sorry afterward, and freely 
forgiven always.” 

“ Perhaps so. Why do you dwell upon all this so 
much, instead of upon my going away ?” she asked. 

“ Lydia is on my mind.” 

“So I should think.” 

“T will tell you why presently.” 

“No, that is not possible, not—” 
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And then there rose up a lump in her throat 
which stopped her utterance for a while, and I re- 
mained silent and with my eyes fixed on the dis- 
tant back of my father, fearing she would break 
down utterly, if I did not give her time. 

I think it was a wise precaution, for presently 
her voice was stronger, though it faltered very 
much still, 

‘Maud, if I stopped in that shop, if that were 
to be the be-all and end-all of my life, I should 
die,” were her next words. ‘Tome there is not a 
glimpse of anything save that dreadful street and 
that dull home.” 

“ And me.” 

“No, no. You are going to be 
will go away some day.” 

“Some day a 

“Tt has altered everything so much, and this 
is my chance of something brighter for a while.” 

“ For how long ?” 

““T don’t know, Maud, and I don’t seem to eare.”” 

“That is a poor spirit to go abroad with, dear,” 
I remonstrated 

“IT know 
going.” 

“ When ?” 


“To-day !” 


You 


married. 


it,” she replied, sadly, “but I am 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





AUTHORSHiP UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

EINRICH HEINE, the sweetest singer Ger- 

many has ever produced, wrote his “ Ro- 
mancero” under circumstances of great suffering. 
When paralyzed and nearly blind, he wrote a 
woven web of satire and pathos, in which he 
spared nothing, not even his own racked and an- 
guished frame. ‘“ My body,” he said, “ has gone 
to rack and ruin, so that almost nothing is left 
but my voice, and my bed reminds me of the me- 
lodious grave of the enchanter Merlin, which is 
in the forest of Broceliande, in Brittany, beneath 
lofty oaks, whose topmost branches blaze up like 
green flame to the %ky, Ah, colleague Merlin, I 
envy those trees and their fresh waving 
boughs, for no green leaf rustles here in my mat- 
tress grave—a grave without rest, death without 
the privileges of the dead, who have no need to 
write either letters or books. I have been mea- 
sured for my coffin some time ago, and my obit- 
uary written, but I die so slowly that this becomes 
a tedious affair for myself, as well as for my 
friends. Patience, however; there is an end to 
everything. One morning you will find the book 
closed where the puppet-show of my humor so 
often amused 


you 


you.” One night, indeed, it was 
so, but not until he had endured his “ mattress 
grave” for eight long, One night 


where 


weary years 
he moved into that last and best bed, 
weary are at rest.” 

It has been contended that when th 
of which the sufferer is dying is consumption, or 


“the 
disease 


some disease which, between paroxysms of pain, 
leaves spaces of ease and rest, it is nothing won- 
derful that good work should be done. Some 
of the best of Paley’s works were written under 
such conditions, and some of the best of Shelley's. 
Crabb Robinson said that Goethe never had an 
affliction which he did not turn into a poem. Mr. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton has noted a very pecul- 
iar effect which the act of composition had upon 
Wordsworth. When engaged in composing “ The 
White Doe of Rylstone,” he received a wound in 
his foot, and observed that the continuation of 
his literary labors increased the irritation of the 
wound, whereas by suspending his work he could 
diminish it. Absolute rest produced perfect cure 
In connection with this incident he remarked that 
poetic excitement, accompanied by protracted la 
bor in composition, always brought on more or 
less of bodily derangement. He preserved him 
self from permane ntly injurious ( Olsequence 8 by 
excellent habit of life 

It is curious that times of illness, when the eves 
swim and the hand shakes, are oftentimes rich in 
suggestion. If the mind is naturally poetic, the 
hours of illness are by no means wasted, Such 
was the condition of Mr. Green, the historian, who 
literally died in harness. Few pages in literary 
history are so touching as the preface in which 
Mrs. Green tells the history of the making of 7/e 
Conquest of England. When he had finished the 
fourth volume of his History of the E glish 
ple, there was a pause in the advance of the lung 
disease which afflicted him. Eager for fresh work, 
he began to shape new plans, but early in the 
spring of 1881 he fell ill again. “In the ex- 
tremity of ruin and defeat he found a higher fidel- 
ity and a perfect strength.” Most men give up 
their work when their end seems near, but Mr. 
Green is said to have worked all the harder be- 
cause his days were numbered, and strove to ob- 
tain and diffuse as much light as possible before 
the coming of the night. “ Under the shadow of 
death the Conquest of England was begun,” and 
the night came before it was finished. The death 
of Mark Pattison was equally sad, for in one of 
“Jt is hard feel my 
physical powers ebbing away, while my intellect- 
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his last letters he wrote: 
ual powers were hever more vigorous, I have 
gathered with infinite pains the materials for my 
great work, but they will all be wasted, for I shall 
not live to finish it, and no one else will find the 
clew.” 

Blindness would seem an insuperable drawback 
to writing, vet Prescott, the historian af Mexico 
and Peru, overcame the difficulty into which he 
was plunged by the failure of his sight. While 
a student in Harvard College one of his fellow 
students a crust of bread at him, which 
struck one of his eyes, and deprived it almost 


threw 


wholly of sight, while the other was sympathet 
ically affected. 
his eye gave way, and prevented him from read- 


i a 
ing. 


When writing a history of Spain 


His literary enthusiasm, however, was too 





strong to be quenched even by this calanrity ; he 
engaged a reader, dictated copious notes, and 
from these notes constructed his history, making 
| in his mind the necessary corrections. 
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Fig. 5. 


Fig. 1.—Orroman Six Fig. 2.—Biack Satin Fig. 3.—EmprowwerED GAUZE Fig. 4.—Tutre anp Tarreta E 
Dress. Dress. Dress. Dress. 5 to 7 YEARS OLD. Dress. 
For description see For description see For description see For description see For pattern and description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement, No. III., Figs. 19-24. Supplement. 


First Dinner Dress of the Princess Louise, of Wales. | 

See illustration on page 116. 

T the festivities held at Sandringham January 8, on the occasion of | 

i the coming of age of Albert Victor, or Edward, as he is to be called, | 

the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and presumptive heir to the throne 
of Great Britain, his eldest sister, the Princess Louise, made her début 

in society, and wore her first dinner dress, to the young lady’s great | 

delight. Through the kindness of the makers, Messrs. Redfern, we are | 

enabled to lay before our readers a design of the dress in question, 

which is made of white satin merveilleux and Mechlin lace. The waist 
is of the satin merveilleux, cut heart-shaped in the neck, and trimmed 





around the neck and shoulders with Mechlin piece lace laid in three folds | 


and crossed on the bust. The elbow sleeves are of similar lace. The 
lower skirt is of satin merveilleux, with two box-pleatings of the same 
around the foot, headed by three flounces of Mechlin lace. The drapery is 
of white spotted China silk combined with lace, and ornamented by a satin 
sash that crosses the front diagonally, and has loops and ends behind. 





Spring Tailor Suit.—tSce illustration on page 116.) 


4 owe stylish dress for early spring, for the design of which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Redfern, is made of fine twilled 
cloth in the new gray-green réséda shade. The pointed vest, the turned- 
over corners of the high English collar, and the revers on the skirt are 





of old-gold serge. The revers on the front of the basque are of the | 
réséda cloth piped with old-gold. The apron drapery is carried high on 
the sides, and the back hangs in jabot-like folds. The finely pleated 
skirt has lengthwise tabs with revers at the end buttoned down with flat 
gold buttons. The small turban is of cloth like the dress, with a greet 


and gold aigrette. 





AN OBJECT OF LOVE. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 





oe were no clouds in the whole sky except a few bleak violet: 
colored ones in the west. Between them the sky showed a clear cold 


yellow. The air was very still, and the trees stood out distinctly. 
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“Thar’s goin’ to be a heavy frost, sure enough,” said Ann Millet. “I'll 
hev to git the squashes in.” ; 

She stood in the door, surveying the look outside, as she said this. 
Then she went in, and presently emerged with a little black shawl pinned 
closely over her head, and began work. 

This was a tiny white-painted house, with a door and one window in 
front, and a little piazza, over which the roof jutted, and on which the 
kitchen door opened on the rear corner. The squashes were piled up on 
this piazza in a great yellow and green heap. 

“A splendid lot they air,” said Ann. “I'd orter be thankful.” Ann 
always spoke of her obligation to duty, and never seemed to think of 
spreett as performing the duty itself. “Id orter be thankful,” said she 
always, 


bleak violet- 
a clear cold 
tly. 





Fig. 9.—PLain AND EMBROIDERED 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 25-32. 





Fig. 10.—Satin anp Lace Dress. 

Back.—[For Front, see Page 109. ] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Figs. 46-48. 


Gauze Dress 


Her shawl, pinned closely over her hair and ears, showed the small 
oval of her face. The greater part of it seemed to be taken up by a 
heavy forehead, from under which her deep-set blue eyes looked with a 
strange, solemn expression. She looked alike at everything, the clear 
cold sky and the squashes, soberly and solemnly. 

This expression, taken in connection with her little delicate old face, 
had something almost uncanny about it. Some people complained of 
feeling nervous when Ann looked at them. 

“'Thar’s Mis’ Stone comin’,” said she. “Hope to goodness she won’t 
stop an’ hender me! Lor’ sakes! I'd orter hev more patience.” 

A tall, stooping figure came up the street, and paused at her gate hes- 
itatingly. 

“ Good-evenin’, Ann.” 


} 





Fig. 11.—Satiy anp Brocape 





Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement, 


“ Good-evenin’, Mis’ Stone. Come in, won't ye? 


” 


Mrs. Stone came in the gate, and walked up to the piazza, and stopped. 


“ Gettin’ in your squashes, ain’t you ?” 

“Yes. I didn’t dare resk ’em out to-night, it’s 
last year, an’ they got touched, an’ it 

bs Well, I should be kinder afraid to 


than I hed any idea of when I come out. 


resk em} 


so cold 


ibout spoilt ‘em.” 


I left em out 


a good deal colder 


I thought I'd run over to Mis’ 


Maxwell’s a minute, so I jest clapped on this head-tie an’ this little cape 


over my shoulders, an’ I’m chilled clean through 
tuk cold. Yes; I'd take ’em in. 
was, 
you could use ’em all, Ann.’ 


“ Well, I do. 


’ 


We ’ain’t got more’n half as many as you hey. 


I allers liked squashes, an’ Willy likes ‘em too 


I don’ know but I’ve 


We got ourn in last week, such as they 


I shouldn’t think 


You'd 
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orter see him brush round me, a-roundin’ up his 
back an’ purrin’ when I’m a-serapin’ of ’em out 
of the shell. He likes ’em better’n fresh meat.” 

“Seems queer for a cat to like sech things. 
Ourn won't touch ’em; he’s awful dainty. How 
nice an’ big your cat looks a-settin’ thar in the 
window!” 

“ He’s a-watchin’ of me, 
jest the minute I come out.” 

“ He’s a good deal of company fur you, ain’t 
he?” 

“Yes, he is. What on airth I should do this 
long winter that’s comin’, without him, I don’ 
know. Everybody wants somethin’ that’s alive 
in the house.” 

“That's so. 
you anyway, 


He jumped up thar 


It must be pretty lonesome for 

Ruth an’ me often speak of it, 
when we look over here, specially in the winter 
season, some of them awful stormy nights we 
hev.” 

“ Well, I don’t mean to complain, anyway. I'd 
orter be thankful. I’ve got my Bible an’ Willy, 
an’ a roof over my head, an’ enough to eat an’ 
wear; an’ a good many folks hev to be alone, as 
fur as other folks is concerned, on this airth. An’ 
p’haps some other woman ain’t lonesome because 
I am, an’ maybe she'd be one of the kind that 
didn’t like cats, an’ wouldn’t hev got along half 
as well as me. No: I’ve got a good many mer- 
cies to be thankful fur—more’n I kin count, an’ 
more’n I deserve. I never orter complain.” 

“Well, if all of us looked at our mercies 
more’n our trials, we'd be a good deal happier. 
But, sakes! I must be goin’. I’m catchin’ cold, 
an’ I’m henderin’ you. It’s supper-time too. 
You've got somethin’ cookin’ in the house that 
smells good,” 

“Yes; it’s some stewed temarter. LT allers like 
somethin’ I kin eat butter an’ pepper on sech a 
night as this.” 

* Well, somethin’ of that kind is good. Good- 
night, Ann.” 

“ Good-night, Mis’ Stone. 
night?” 

“Tm goin’ ef Ruth don’t. One of us has to 
stay with the children, you know. Good-night.” 

Mrs. Stone had spoken in a very high-pitched 
tone all the while. Ann was somewhat deaf. 
She had spoken loudly and shrilly too; so now 
there was a sudden lull, and one could hear a 
cricket chirping somewhere about the door. 

Mrs. Stone, pulling her tiny drab cape tighter 
across her stooping, rounded shoulders, hitched 
rapidly down the street to her own home, which 
stood on the opposite side, a little below Ann’s, 
and Ann went on tugging in her squashes. 

“I’m glad she’s gone,” she muttered, looking 
after Mrs. Stone’s retreating figure. “I didn’t 
know how to be hendered a minute. I'd orter 
hev more patience.” 

She had to carry in the squashes one at a time. 
She was a litthe woman,and although she had 
been used to hard work all her life, it had not 
been of a kind to strengthen her muscles: she 
had been a dressmaker. So she stepped patient- 
ly into her kitchen with a squash, and out with- 
out one; then in again with one. She piled them 
up in a heap on the floor in a corner. 

“They'll hev to go up on that shelf over the 
mantel,” said she, “to-morrow. I can’t git ’em 
up thar to-night an’ go to meetin’ nohow.” 

She had a double shelf of unpainted pine rigged 
over the ordinary one for her squashes. 

After the squashes were all in, Ann took off 
her shawl and hung it on a nail behind the kiteb- 
en door. Then she set her bow! of smoking hot 
tomato stew on a little table between the win- 
dows, and sat down contentedly. 

There was a white cloth on the table, and some 
bread and butter and pie beside the stew. Ann 
looked at it solemnly. “I'd orter be thankful,” 
said she. That was her way of saying grace. 
Then she fell to eating with a relish. This sol- 
emn, spiritual-looking old woman loved her food, 
and had a keen lookout for it: Perhaps she got 
a spiritual enjoyment out of it too, besides the 
lower material one. Perhaps hot stewed tomatoes, 
made savory with butter and pepper and salt, on 
a frosty November night, had for her a subtle 
flavor of home comfort and shelter and coziness, 
appealing to her imagination, besides the eom- 
moner one appealing to her palate. 

Before anything else, though—before seating 
herself—she had given her cat his saucer of warm 
milk in a snug corner by the stove. He was a 
beautiful little animal, with a handsome dark 
striped coat on his back and white paws and 
face. 

When he had finished lapping his milk he 
came and stood beside his mistress’s chair while 
she ate, and purred—he rarely mewed—and she 
gave him bits of bread from her plate now and 
then. She talked to him too, “ Nice Willy,” said 
she, “nice cat. Got up on the window to see me 
bring in the squashes, didn’t he? There’s a beau- 
tiful lot of ’em, an’ he shall hev some stewed for 
his dinner to-morrow, so he shall.” 

And the cat would purr, and rub his soft coat 
against her, and look as if he knew just what she 
meant. 

There was prayer-meeting in the church vestry 
that evening, and Ann Millet went. She never 
missed one. The minister, when he entered, al- 
ways found her sitting there at the head of the 
third seat from the front in the right-hand row— 
always in the same place, a meek, erect little fig- 
ure, in a poor tidy black bonnet and an obsolete 
black coat with no seam in the whole of the vo- 
luminous back. That had been the style of out- 
side garments when Miss Millet had laid aside 
dressmaking, and she had never gone a step fur- 
ther in fashions. She had stopped just where 
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she was, and treated her old patterns as con- 
servatively as she did her Bible. 

She had had a pretty voice, people said, when 
she was young, and she sang now in a thin sweet 
quaver the hymns which the minister gave out. 
She listened in solemn enjoyment to the stereo- 
typed prayers and the speaker’s remarks. He 





was a dull, middle-aged preacher in a dull country 
town. 

After meeting, Ann went up and told him how 
much she had enjoyed his remarks, and inquired 
after his wife and children. She always did. To 
her a minister was an unpublished apostle, and 
his wife and family set apart on the earth. No 
matter how dull a parson labored here, he would 
always have one disciple in this old woman. 

When Ann had walked home through the frosty 
starlight she lit her lamp first, and then she call- 
ed her cat. She had expected to find him wait- 
ing to be let in, but he was not. She stood out 
on her little piazza, which ran along the rear cor- 
ner of her house by her kitchen-door, and called, 
“Willy! Willy! Willy!” 

She thought every minute she would see him 
come bounding around the corner, but she did 
not. She called over and over and over, in her 
shrill, anxious pipe, “ Willy! Willy! Willy! 
Kitty! Kitty! Kitty!” 

Finally she went into the house and waited 
awhile, crouching, shivering with cold and nerv- 
ousness, over the kitchen stove. Then she went 
outside and called again, “ Willy ! Willy! Willy!” 
over and over, waiting between the calls, trem- 
bling, her dull old ears alert, her dim old eyes 
strained. She ran out to the road, and looked 
and called, and down to the dreary garden patch 
behind the house, among the withered corn stalks 
and the mouldering squash vines all white with 
frost. Once her heart leaped; she thought she 
saw Willy coming; but it was only a black cat 
which belonged to one of the neighbors. Then 
she went into the house and waited a little while ; 
then out again, calling shrilly, “ Willy! Willy! 
Willy!” 

There were northern lights streaking the sky; 
the stars shone steadily through the rosy glow ; it 
was very still and lonesome and cold. The little 
thin shivering old woman standing out-doors, all 
alone in the rude, chilly night air, under these 
splendid stars and streaming lights, called over 
and over and over the poor little creature which 
was everything earthly she had to keep her com- 
pany in the great universe in which she herself 
was so small. 

“Willy! Willy! Willy!” called Ann. “Oh, 
where is that cat? Oh dear! Willy! Willy!” 

She spent the night that way. Mrs. Stone’s 
daughter Ruth, who was up with a sick child, 
heard her. 

“ Miss Millet must have lost her cat,” she told 
her mother in the morning; “I heard her calling 
him all night long.” 

Pretty soon, indeed, Ann came over, her small 
old face wild and wan. “ Hev you seen anything 
of Willy 2” she asked. “ He’s been out all night, 
an’ I'm afraid somethin’s happened to him, I 
never knowed him to stay out so before.” 

When they told her they had not, she went on 
to the next neighbor’s to inquire. But no one 
had seen anything of the cat. All that day and 
night, at intervals, people heard her plaintive, in- 
quiring call,“ Willy! Willy! Willy! Willy!” 

The next Sunday Ann was not out to church. 
It was a beautiful day too. 

“T’m goin’ to ran over an’ see ef Ann Millet’s 
sick,” Mrs. Stone told her daughter, when she re- 
turned from church. “She wa’n’t out to meetin’ 
to-day, and I’m afraid somethin’s the matter. I 
never knew her to miss goin’.” 

So she went over. Miss Millet was sitting in 
her little wooden rocking-chair in her kitchen, 
when she opened the door. 

“Why, Ann Millet, are you sick ?” 

“No, I ain’t sick.” 

“You wa’n’t out to meetin’, an’ 
know—” 

“T ain’t never goin’ to meetin’ agin.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” 

Mrs. Stone dropped into a chair, and stared at 
her neighbor. 

“T mean jest what I say. I ain’t never goin’ to 
meetin’ agin. Folks go to meetin’ to thank the 
Lord fur blessin’s, I s’pose. I’ve lost mine, an’ I 
ain’t goin’.” 

“What hev you lost, Ann?” 

“?Ain’t I lost Willy?” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re makin’ such a 
fuss as this over a cat ?” 

Mrs. Stone could make a good deal of disap- 
probation and contempt manifest in her pale, 
high-featured face, and she did now. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, I ’ain’t nothin’ agin cats, but I must 
say I’m beat. Why, Ann Millet, it’s downright 
sinful fur you to feel so, Of course you set a 
good deal by Willy; but it ain’t as ef he was a 
human creature. Cats is cats. For my part I 
never thought it was right to set by animals as ef 
they was babies.” 

“T can’t hear what you say.” 

“T never thought it was right to set by ani- 
mals as ef they was babies.” 

“TI don’t keer. It’s comfortin’ to have live 
creatures about you, an’ I ’ain’t never hed any- 
thing like other women. I ain’t hed no folks of 
my own sence I kin remember. I’ve worked hard 
all my life, an’ hed nothin’ at all to love, an’ I’ve 
thought I’d orter be thankful all the same. But 
I did want as much as a cat.” 

“ Well, as I said before, I’ve nothin’ agin cats. 
But I don’t understand any human bein’ with an, 
immortal soul a-settin’ so much by one.” 

“T can’t hear what you say.” Ann could usu- 
ally hear Mrs. Stone’s high voice without difti- 
culty, but to-day she seemed deafer. 

“T don’t understand any human bein’ with an 
immortal soul a-settin’ so much by a cat.” 

“You've got folks, Mis’ Stone.” 

“T know I hev; but folks is trials sometimes. 
Not that my children are, though. I’ve got a 
good deal to be thankful for, I'll own, in that 
way. But, Ann Millet, I didn’t think you was 
one to sink down so under any trial. I thought 
the Lord would be a comfort to you.” 

“T know all that, Mis’ Stone. But when it 
comes to it I'm here, an’ I ain't thar; an’ I’ve 
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got hands, an’ I want somethin’ I kin touch.” 
Then the poor soul broke down, and sobbed out 
loud, like a baby: “I ’ain’t—never felt as ef ['d 
orter begretch other—women their homes an’ 
their folks. I thought—p’haps—I could git 
along better without ’em than—some; an’ the 
Lord knowed it, an’ seein’ thar wa’n’t enough to 
go round, He gave ’em to them that needed ’em 
most. I ’ain’t—never—felt—as ef I'd orter com- 
plain, But—thar—was—cats—enough. I might 
’a hed—that—-much.” 

“You kin git another cat, Ann. Mis’ Max- 
well’s got some real smart kittens, an’ I know 
she wants to git rid of ’em.” 

“T don’t want any of Mis’ Maxwell’s kittens. 
I don’t never want any other cat.” 

“P’haps yourn will come back. 
take on so.” 

“What ?” 

“P’haps yourn will come back.” 

“No, he won’t. Tl never see him agin, I’ve 
felt jest that way about it from the first. Some- 
body’s stole him, or he’s been p’isoned an’ crawl- 
ed away an’ died, or he’s been shot fur his fur. 
I heerd thar was a boy over the river makin’ a 
cat-skin kerridge blanket, an’ I went over thar 
an’ asked him, an’ he said he hadn’t never shot a 
cat like Willy. But I don’ know. Boys ain’t 
brought up any too strict. I hope he spoke the 
truth.” 

“Hark! I declar’ I thought I heard a cat 
mew somewhar! But I guess I didn’t. I don’t 
hear it now. Well, ’'m sorry, Ann. I s’pose 
I've got to go; thar’s dinner to git, an’ the baby’s 
consider’ble fretty to-day. Why, Ann Millet, 
whar’s your squashes ?” 

“What?” 

“Where are your squashes ?” 

“T throwed ’em away out in the field. Willy 
can’t hev none of ’em now, an’ I don’t keer about 
*em myself.” 

Mrs. Stone looked at her in horror, When she 
got home she told her daughter that Ann Millet 
was in a dreadful state of mind, and she thought 
the minister ought to see her. She believed she 
should tell him if she was not out to meeting 
that night. 

She was not. This touch of grief had goaded 
that meek, reverential nature into fierceness. The 
childish earnestness which she had had in religion 
she had now in the other direction. Ann Millet, 
in spite of all excuses that could be made for 
her, was for the time a wicked, rebellious old wo- 
man. And she was as truly sqas if this petty 
occasion for it had been a graver one in other 
people’s estimation. 

The next day the minister called on her, stim- 
ulated by Mrs. Stone’s report. He did not find 
her so outspoken ; her awe of him restrained her. 
Still, this phase of her character was a revelation 
to him. He told his wife, when he returned home, 
that he never should have known it was Ann 
Millet. 

In the course of the call a rap came at the 
kitchen door. Ann rose and answered it, hop- 
ping nervously across the floor. She returned to 
the minister with more distress in her face than 
ever. 

“ Nothin’ but a little gal with a Malty cat,” said 
she. “The children hey got wind of my losin’ 
Willy, an’ they mean it all right, but it seems as ef 
I should fly! They keep comin’ an’ bringin’ cats. 
They'll find a cat that they think mebbe is Willy, 
an’ so they bring him to show me. They've 
brought Malty an’ white cats, an’ cats all Malty. 
They’ve brought yaller cats an’ black, an’ thar 
wa’n’t one of ’em looked any like Willy. Then 
they’ve brought kittens that they knowed wa’n’t 
Willy, but they thought mebbe I'd like ’em in- 
stead of him. They mean all right, I know; 
they’re real tender-hearted ; but it most kills me. 
Why, they brought me two little kittens that 
hadn’t got their eyes open jest before you come. 
They was striped an’ white, an’ they said they 
thought they’d grow up to look like Willy. They 
were the Hooper children, an’ they knowed him.” 

It would have been ludicrous if the poor old 
woman’s distress had not been so genuine. How- 
ever, Mr. Beal, the minister, was not a man to see 
the ridiculous side; he could simply be puzzled, 
and that he was. 

It was a case entirely outside his experience, 
and he did not know how to deal with it. He 
wondered anxiously what he had best say to her. 
Finally he went away without saying much of 
anything, he was so afraid that what he said might 
be out of proportion to the demands of the case. 
It seemed to him bordering on sacrilege to treat 
this trouble of Ann Millet’s like a genuine afflic- 
tion, though, on the other hand, that treatment 
was what her state of mind seemed to require. 

Going out the door, he stopped and listened a 
minute; he thought he heard a cat mew. Then 
he concluded he was mistaken, and went on. 
He watched eagerly for Ann the next meeting 
night, but she did not come. It is doubtful 
whether or no she ever would have done so if she 
had not found the cat. She had a nature which 
could rally an enormous amount of strength for 
persistency. 

But the day after the meeting she had oecca- 
sion to go down cellar for something. The cel- 
lar stairs led up to the front part of the house; 
indeed, the cellar was under that part only. Ann 
went through her chilly sitting-room—she never 
used it except in summer—and opened the cellar 
door, which was in the front entry. There was a 
quick rush from the gloom below, and Willy flew 
up the cellar stairs, 

“ Lor’ sakes !” said Ann, with a white, shocked 
face. “He has been down thar all the while. 
Now I remember. He followed me when I came 
through here to git my cloak that meetin’ night, 
an’ he wanted to go down cellar, an’ I let him. 
I thought he wanted to hunt, Lor’ sakes !” 

She went back into the kitchen, her knees 
trembling. The cat followed, brushing against 
her and purring. She poured out a saucer of 
milk, and watched him hungrily lapping. He did 
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not look as if he had suffered, though he had 
been in the cellar a week. But mice were plenty 
in this old house, and he had probably foraged 
successfully for himself. 

Ann watched him, the white awed look still on 
her face. ‘I s’pose he mewed an’ I didn’t hear 
him. Thar he was all the time, jest whar I put 
him; an’ me a-blamin’ of the Lord, an’ puttin’ of 
iton Him. I’ve been an awful wicked woman, * I 
ain’t been to meetin’, an’ I’ve talked, an’— Them 
squashes I threw away! It’s been so warm they 
’ain’t froze, an’ I don’t deserve it. I hadn't orter 
hev one of ’em; J hadn’t orter hev anythin’. I’d 
orter offer up Willy. Lor’ sakes! think of me 
a-sayin’ what I did, an’ him down cellar !” 

That afternoon Mrs. Stone looked across from 
her sitting-room window where she was sewing, 
and saw Ann slowly and painfully bringing in 
squashes one at a time. 

“Look here, Ruth,” she called to her daughter. 
“Jest you see. Ann Millet’s bringing in them 
squashes she threw away. I don’t believe but 
what she’s come to her senses.” 

The next meeting night Ann was in her place. 
The minister saw her, rejoicing. After meeting 
he hurried out of his desk to speak to her. She 
did not seem to be coming to see him as usual. 

When she looked up at him there was an odd 
expression on her face. Her old cheeks were 
flushing. 

“T am rejoiced to see you out, Miss Millet,” 
said the minister, shaking her hand. 

“Yes. I thought ’'d come out to-night.” 

“T am so happy to see you are feeling better.” 

“The cat has come back,” said Ann, 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
AN EYRIE. 
“ (“ ME along, Harry, my lad,” the young keeper 
/ cried, next morning, to his faithful terrier, 
“and we'll go and have a look up the hill.” 

He slipped a cartridge or two into his pocket, 
more by custom than design, as it were, put his 
gun over his shoulder, and went out into the 
cold clear air, the little terrier trotting at his 
heels. The vague unrest of the previous evening 
was altogether gone now; he was his natural 
self again; as he strode along the road he was 
lightly singing—but also under his breath, lest 
any herd laddie should overhear— 

“ Roses red, roses white, 
Roses in the lane, 
Tell me, roses white and red, 
Where is Meenie gane?” 

And when he got as far as the inn he found 
that the mail-cart had just arrived, so he turned 
aside to have a little gossip with the small group 
of shepherds and others who had come to see 
whether there were any newspapers or letters for 
them, He was a great favorite with these; per- 
haps, also, an object of envy to the younger of the 
lads; for he lived the life of a gentleman, one 
might say, and was his own master; moreover, 
where was there any one who looked so smart 
and dressed so neatly—his Glengarry cap, his 
deer-stalking jacket, his knickerbockers, his hand- 
knitted socks, and white spats, and shoes, being 
all so trim and well-cared-for, even in this wild 
winter weather? There was some laughing and 
joking about the forth-coming supper party, and 
more than one of them would have had him go 
inside with them to have “a glass,” but he was 
proof against that temptation; while the yellow- 
haired Nelly, who was at work within, happening 
to turn her eyes to the window, and catching sight 
of him standing there, and being jealous of his 
popularity with all those shepherd-lads and gillies, 
suddenly said to her mistress : 

“There’s Ronald outside, mem, and I think he 
might go away and shoot something for the gen- 
tleman’s dinner.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Murray; “go and say 
that I would be very much obliged to him indeed 
if he would bring me a hare or two the first time 
he is going up the bill, but at his own conven- 
ience, to be sure.” 

But that was not the message that Nelly went 
to deliver. She wanted to show her authority 
before all these half-critical idlers, and also, as a 
good-looking lass, her independence and her mas- 
tery over men-folk. 

“ Ronald,” said she, at the door of the inn, “I 
think you might just as well be going up the hill 
and bringing us down a hare or two, instead of 
standing about here doing nothing.” 

“Ts that Highland manners, lass ?” he said, but 
with perfect good-humor, “I’m thinking ye 
might say ‘if ye please.’ But I'll get ye a hare 
or two, sure enough, and ye’ll keep the first dance 
for me on Monday night.” 

“Indeed I am not sure that I will be at the 
dancing at all,” retorted the pretty Nelly; but 
this was merely to cover her retreat—she did not 
wish to have any further conversation before that 
lot of idle, half-grinning fellows. 

As for Ronald, he bade them good-morning, 
and went lightly on his way again. He was go- 
ing up the hill anyway, and he might as well 
bring down a brace of hares for Mrs. Murray; so, 
after walking along the road for a mile or so, he 
struck off across some rough and partly marshy 
ground, and presently began to climb the lower 
slopes of Clebrig, getting ever a wider and wider 
view as he ascended, and always when he turned 
finding beneath him the wind-stirred waters of 
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the loch, where a tiny dark object, slow-moving 
near the shores, told him where the salmon-fish- 
ers were patiently pursuing their sport. 

No, there were no more unsettling notions in 
his brain; here he was master and monarch of 
all he surveyed; and if he was profoundly un- 
conscious of the ease with which he breasted 
this steep hill-side, at least he rejoiced in the 
ever-widening prospect—as lochs and hills and 
stretches of undulating moor-land seemed to 
extend ever and ever outward, until, afar in the 
north, he could make out the Kyle of Tongue and 
the faint line of the sea. It was a wild and 
changeable day; now filled with gloom, again 
bursting forth into a blaze of yellow sunshine , 
while ever and anon some flying tag of cloud 
would come sweeping across the hill-side and en- 
gulf him, so that all he could then discern was 
the rough hard heather and bits of rock around 
his feet. It was just as one of these transient 
clouds was clearing off that he was suddenly 
startled by a loud noise—as of iron rattling on 
stones; and so bewildering was this unusual 
noise in the intense silence reigning there that 
instinctively he wheeled round and lowered his 
gun. And then again, the next second, what he 
saw was about as bewildering as what he had 
heard—a great creature, quite close by, and yet 
only half visible in the elearing mist, with huge 
outspread wings, dragging something after it 
across the broken rocks. The truth flashed upon 
him in an instant; it was an eagle caught in a 
fox-trap; the strange noise was the trap striking 
here and there ona stone. At once he put down 
his gun on an exposed knoll, and gave chase, 
with the greatest difficulty subduing the eager 
desire of the yelping Harry to rush forward and 
attack the huge bird by himself. It was a rough 
and ludicrous pursuit, but it ended in capture— 
though here, again, circumspection was necessary, 
for the eagle, with ‘all his neck feathers bristling, 
struck at him again and again with the talons 
that were free, only one foot having been caught 
in the trap. But the poor beast was quite ex- 
hausted; an examination of the trap showed 
Ronald that he must have flown with this weight 
attached to his leg all the way from Ben Ruach, 
some half-dozen miles away; and now, though 
there was yet an occasional automatic motion of 
the beak or the claws, as though he would still 
strike for liberty, he submitted to be firmly 
gripped, while the iron teeth of the trap were be- 
ing opened. And then Ronald looked at his prize 
(but still with a careful grip), He was a splendid 
specimen of the golden eagle—a bird that is only 
found here and there in Sutherlandshire, though 
the keepers are no longer allowed to kill them— 
and, despite himself, looking at the noble crea- 
ture, he began to ask himself casuistical questions. 
Would not this make a handsome gift for Meenie ? 
He could send the bird to Macleay at Inverness, 
and have it stuffed and returned without any- 
body knowing. Moreover, the keepers were only 
charged to abstain from shooting such golden 
eagles as they might find on their own ground ; 
and he knew from the make of the trap that this 
one must have come from a different shooting al- 
together; it was not a Clebrig eagle at all. But 
he looked at the fierce eye of the beast and its 
undaunted mien; he knew that, if it could, it 
would fight to the death; and he felt a kind of 
pride in the creature, and admiration for it, and 
even a sort of sympathy and fellow-feeling. 

“My good chap,” said he, “I’m not going to 
kill you in cold blood—not I. Go back to your 
wife and weans, wherever they are. Off!” 

And he tried to throw the big beast into the 
air, But this was not like flinging up a released 
pigeon. The eagle fell forward, and stumbled 
twice ere it could get its great wings into play; 
and then, instead of trying to soar upward, it 
went away flapping down-wind—increasing in 
speed, until he could see it, now rising somewhat, 
cross the lower windings of Loch Naver, and 
make away for the northern skies. 

“It’s God’s merey,” he was saying to himself, 
as he went back to get his gun, “that I met the 
creature in the daytime; had it been at night, I 
would hae thought it was the devil.” 

Some two or three hundred feet still further 
up the hill-side he came to his own eyrie—a great 
mass of rock, affording shelter from either south- 
erly or easterly winds, and surrounded with some 
smaller stones ; and here he sat contentedly down 
to look around him—Harry crouched at his feet, 
his nose between his paws, but his eyes ever 
watchful. And this wide stretch of country be- 
tween Clebrig and the northern sea would have 
formed a striking prospect in any kind of weather 
—the strange and savage loneliness of the moor- 
lands, the solitary lakes with never a sign of hab- 
itation along their shores, the great ranges of 
mountains whose silent recesses are known only 
to the stag and the hind; but on such a morning 
as this it was all as unstable and unreal as it was 
wildly beautiful and picturesque; for the hurry- 
ing weather made a kind of phantasmagoria of 
the solid land; bursts of sunlight that struck on 
the yellow straths were followed by swift gray 
cloud-wreaths blotting out the world; and again 
and again the white snow-peaks of the hills would 
melt away and become invisible, only to re-appear 
again shining and glorious in a sky of brilliant 
blue; until, indeed, it seemed as if the earth had 
no substance and fixed foundation at all, but was 
a mere dream, an aerial vision, changed and 
moved and controlled by some unseen and capri- 
cious hand. 

And then again, on the dark and wind-driven 
lake far below him, that small object was still to 
be made out, like some minute black crawling 
water insect. He took out his glass from its lea- 
ther case, adjusted it, and placed it to his eye. 
What was this? In the world suddenly brought 
near—and yet dimly near, as though a film inter- 
posed—he could see that some one was standing 
up in the stern of the boat, and another crouch- 
ing down by his side. Was that a clip, or the 
handle of the landing-net: in other words, was it 











a salmon or a kelt that was fighting them there? 
He swept the dull waters of the loch with his 
glass, but could make out no splashing or spring- 
ing anywhere near them. And then he could 
see by the curve of the rod that the fish was 
close at hand. There was a minute or two lon- 
ger of anxiety, then a sudden movement on the 
part of the crouching person, and behold a silver- 
white object gleams for a moment in the air and 
then disappears. 

“Good!” he says to himself, with a kind of 
sigh of satisfaction, as if he had himself taken 
part in the struggle and capture. 

The next instant—for the glass is still levelled 
on the little group so far away from him—there 
is a moment of keen disappointment. The silver- 
white object is seen to be put over the side of 
the boat. <A kelt, then? And he is almost sure 
that they gaffed him—a salmon wantonly destroy- 
ed through the ignorance or stupidity of the new 
man Fraser. But no; he is presently re-assured. 
The gillie has put the fish over the side only to 
wash it clean; itis taken into the coble again; 
doubtless—for the American gentleman has learn- 
ed the ways of the country now—they will pre- 
sently be drinking “ Better luck, sir,” as again they 
fight the boat through the stiff wind and waves. 

How peaceful looks the little hamlet of Inver- 
Mudal! The wild storm-clouds, and the bursts 
of sunlight, and the howling winds, seem to sail 
over it unheeded; down in the hollow there sure- 
ly all is quiet and still, And is Meenie singing 
at her work by the window; or perhaps superin- 
tending Maggie’s lesson ; or gone away on one of 
the lonely walks that she is fond of, up by the 
banks of the Mudal Water? It is a bleak and a 
bare stream ; there is scarce a bush on its banks; 
and yet he knows of. no other river, however 
hung with foliage and flowers, that is so sweet 
and sacred and beautiful. What was it he wrote 
in the by-gone year—one summer day when he 
had seen her go by—and he too was near the 
water, and could hear the soft murmuring over 
the pebbles? He called the idle verses 

MUDAL IN JUNE. 
Mudal, that comes from the lonely mere, 

Silent or whispering, vanishing ever, 
Know you of aught that concerns us here? 

You, youngest of all God’s creatures, a river. 
Born of a yesterday’s summer shower, 

And hurrying on with your restless motion, 
Silent or whispering, every hour, 

To lose yourself in the great lone ocean. 

Your banks remain; but you go by, 

Through day and through darkness swiftly sailing: 
Say, do you hear the curlew cry, 

And the snipe in the night-time hoarsely wailing ? 
Do you watch the wandering hinds in the morn; 

Do you hear the grouse-cock crow in the heather; 
Do you see the lark spring up from the corn, 

All in the radiant summer weather ? 


O Mndal stream, how little you know 

That Meenie has loved you, and loves you éver; 
And while to your ocean home you flow, 

She says good-by to her well-loved river! 
O see you her now—she is coming anigh— 

And the flower in her hand her aim discloses: 
Laugh, Mudal, your thanks as you’re hurrying by— 

For she flings you a rose in the month of roses! 
Well, that was written as long ago as last mid- 
summer; and was Meenie still as far away from 
him as then, and as ignorant as ever of his mute 
worship of her, and of these verses that he had 
written about her? But he indulged in no day- 
dreams. Meenie was as near to him as he had 
any right to expect, giving him of an assured and 
constant friendship; and as for these passing 
rhymes, well, he tried to make them as worthy 
of her as he could, though he knew she should 
never see them; polishing them, in so far as 
they might be said to have any polish at all, in 
honor of her; and, what is more to the point, at 
once cutting out and destroying any of them 
that seemed to savor either of affectation or echo. 
No: the rude rhymes should at least be honest, 
and of his own invention and method ; imitations 
he could not, even in fancy, lay at Meenic’s feet. 
And sometimes, it is true, a wild imagination 
would get hold of him; a whimsical thing that 
he laughed at: supposing that life—the actual 
real life here at Inver-Mudal—were suddenly to 
become a play, a poem, a romantic tale, and that 
Meenie was to fall in love with him, and he to 
grow rich all at once, and the Stuarts of Glen- 
gask to be quite complaisant, why, then, would it 
not be a fine thing to bring all this colleetion of 
verses to Meenie, and say, “ There, now, it is not 
much, but it shows you that I have been think- 
ing of you all through these years”? Yes, i 
would be a very fine thing—in a romance. But, 
as has been said, he was one not given to day- 
dreams, and he accepted the facts of life with 
much equanimity ; and when he had written some 
lines about Meenie that he regarded with a little 
affection, as suggesting, let us say, something of 
the glamour of her clear Highland eyes, and the 
rose sweetness of her nature, and the kindness 
of her heart, and when it seemed rather a pity 
that she should never see them—if only as a 
tribute to her gentleness offered by a perfectly 
unbiassed spectator—he quickly reminded himself 
that it was not his business to write verses, but 
to trap foxes and train dogs and shoot hoodie- 
crows. He was not vain of his rhymes—except 
where Meenie’s name came in. Besides, he was a 
very busy person at most seasons of the year; and 
men, women, and children alike showed a consider- 
able fondness for him, so that his life was full of 
sympathies and interests; and altogether he can 
not be regarded, nor did he regard himself, as a 
broken-hearted or blighted being. His temper- 
ament was essentially joyous and healthy; the 
passing moment was enough; nothing pleased 
him so much as to have a grouse, or a hare, or 
a ptarmigan, or a startled hind, appear within 
sure and easy range, and to say: “ Well, go on, 
Take your life with you. Rather a pleasant day 
this; why shouldn’t you enjoy it as well as 1?” 

However, on this blustering and brilliant morn- 
ing he had not come all the way up hither mere- 
ly to get a brace of hares for Mrs. Murray, nor 











yet to be a distant spectator of the salmon-fishing 
going on far below. Under this big rock there 
was a considerable cavity, and right at the back 
of that he had wedged in a wooden box lined 
With tin, and fitted with a lid and a lock. It was 
useful in the autumn; he generally kept in it a 
bottle of whiskey and a few bottles of soda-wa- 
ter, lest any of the gentlemen should find them- 
selves thirsty on the way home from the stalking. 
But on this occasion, when he got out the key 
and unlocked the little chest, it was not any re- 
freshment of that kind he was after. He took 
out a copy-book—a cheap, paper-covered thing 
such as is used in juvenile schools in Scotland— 
and turnéd to the first page, which was scrawled 
over with pencilled lines that had apparently 
been written in time of rain, for there were plen- 
ty of smudges there. It had become a habit of 
his that, when in these lonely rambles among the 
hills he found some further rhymes about Meenie 
come into his head, he would jot them down in 
this copy-book, deposit it in the little chest, and 
probably not see them again for weeks and weeks, 
when, as on the present occasion, he would come 
with fresh eyes to see if there was any worth or 
value in them. Not that he took such trouble 
with anything else. His rhyming epistles to 
his friends, his praises of his terrier Harry, his 
songs for the Inver-Mudal lasses to sing—tlese 
things were thrown off anyhow, and had to take 
their chance. But his solitary inter-communings 
away amid these Alpine wastes were of a more 
serious cast; insensibly they gathered dignity 
and repose from the very silence and awfulness 
of the solitudes around; there was no idle and 
pastoral singing here about roses in the lane. 
He regarded the blurred lines, striving to think of 
them as having been written by somebody else: 
Through the long sad centuries Clebrig slept, 
Nor a sound the silence broke, 
Till a morning in spring a strange new thing 
Bestirred him, and he awoke; 
And he laughed, and his joyous laugh was heard 
From Erribol far to Tongue; 
And his granite veins deep down were stirred, 
And the great old mountain grew young. 
*T was a Meenie he saw, and she walked by the 
shore, 
And she sang so sweet and so clear, 


That the sound of her voice made him see again 
The dawn of the world appear; 


And at night he spake to the listening stars, 
And charged them a guard to keep 

On the hamlet of Inver-Mudal there, 
And the maid in her innocent sleep, 

Till the years should go by, and they should see 
Love Meenie take her stand 

"Mong the maidens around the footstool of God— 
She gentlest of all the band! 


He tore the leaf out, folded it, and put it in his 
pocket. 

“ Another one for the little bookie that’s never 
to He seen,” said he, with a kind of laugh; for, 
indeed, he treated himself to a good deal of sat- 
ire, and would rather have blown his brains out 
than that the neighborhood should have known 
he was writing these verses about Meenie Douglas. 

“ And hey, Harry, lad!” he called, as he locked 
up the little cupboard again, “I’m thinking we 
must be picking up a hare now, if it’s for soup 
for the gentleman’s dinner the night. So ye were 
bauld enough to face an eagle? I doubt, if both 
his feet had been free, but ye might have had a 
lift in the air, and seen the heavens and the earth 
spread out below ye.” 

He shouldered his gun and set out again, 
making his way toward some rockier ground, 
where he very soon bagged the brace of hares he 
wanted. He tied their legs together, slung them 
over his shoulder, and began to descend the mount- 
ain again, usually keeping his eye on the minute 
black speck on the loch, lest there might be oc- 
casion again for his telescope. 

He took the two hares—they looked remarka- 
bly like cats, by-the-way, for they were almost 
entirely white—into the inn, and threw them on 
to the chair in the passage. 

“There you are, Nelly, lass,” said he, as the 
fair-haired Highland maid happened to go by. 

“All right,” 
thanks. 

But Mr. Murray, in the parlor, had heard the 
keeper's voice. 

“ Ronald,” he cried, 
will ye ?” 

Mr. Murray was a little, wiry, gray-haired, good- 
natured- looking man, who, when Ronald entered 
the parlor, was seated at the table, and evidently 
puzzling his brains over a blank sheet of paper 
that lay before him. 

“Your sister Maggie was here this morning,” 
the innkeeper said—still with his eyes fixed upon 
the paper—“and she wass saying that maybe 
Meenie Miss would like to come with the others 
on Monday night—ay, and maybe Mrs. Douglas 
herself too as well—but they would hef to be 
asked. And Kott pless me, it is not an easy 
thing, if you hef to write a letter, and that is more 
polite than asking—it is not an easy thing, I am 
sure. Ronald,” he said, raising his eyes and turn- 
ing round, “ would you take a message ?” 

“Where ?” said Ronald—but he knew well 
enough, and was only seeking time to make an 
excuse. 

“To Mrs. Douglas and the young lass; and tell 
them we will be glad if they will come with the 
others on Monday night—for the doctor is away 
from home, and why should they be left by them- 
selves? Will you tek the message, Ronald ?” 

“How could I do that?” Ronald said. “It’s 
you that’s giving the party, Mr. Murray.” 

“But they know you so ferry weil—and—and 
there will be no harm if they come and see the 
young lads and lasses having a reel together— 
ay, and a song too. And if Mrs. Douglas could 
not be bothered, it’s you that could bring the 
young lady—oh yes, I know ferry well, if you 
will ask her, she will come.’ 

“T am sure no,” Ronald said, hastily, and with 
an embarrassment he sought in vain to conceal. 

“If Miss Douglas cares to come at all, it will be 


said she, which was no great 


“come in for a minute, 

















when you ask her. And why should ye write, 
mait? Go down the road and ask her yourself— 
I mean, ask Mrs. Douglas: it’s as simple as sim- 
ple. What for should ye write a letter? Would 
ye send it through the post too? That’s cere- 
mony for next- mee ys poagr Y 

“ But, Ronald, lad 
lass herself — 

“No, no; take your own message, Mr. Murray; 
they can but give ye a civil answer.” 

Mr. Murray was left doubting. It was clear 
that the awful shadow of Glengask and Orosay 
still dwelt over the doctor’s household ; and that 
the innkeeper was not at all sure as to what Mrs. 
Douglas would say to an invitation that she and 
her daughter Meenie—or Williamina, as the mo- 
ther called her—should be present at a merry- 
meeting of farm lads, keepers, gillies, and kitchen 
wenches. 


, if ye should see the young 


[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





A CARBONIFEROUS CONCEIT. 


| ACK, my love, in the wons of time, 
Ere man on earth did dwell, 

In the dreamy carboniferous clime, 
Perchance I loved thee well. 


The self-same question I may have asked 
That now sets your cheek aglow, 
When we were saurians, and basked 


In the sunshine of long ago. 


The rich green ferns as a carpet spread 
At the foot of stately trees, 

That lazily rustled overhead 
In the languid tropical breeze. 


They knew our love, and witnessed the truth 
Of the burning words I told 

To you when the world was in its youth 
In sunny days of old. 


But the sunny day was night at last, 
Our former selves were clay ; 
Into the shade of a vanished past 
Our joy was swept away. 
* * * * * * J 
The sharp, cold wind is blowing, 
Driving the falling snow, 
But the coal in the grate is glowing, 
And tell me, love, do you know 


The fire-light flash is telling 
A tender tale and true, 
How with love our hearts are swelling, 

A love that is old, yet new? 


For the gentle light is the same, love, 
That kissed us in days of old, 
And through ages has held the 


truth, love, 
That once to the 


trees we told. 


Let the storm-king ride in icy pride; 
Heed not the wind and snow; 
Darling, again I am at your side, 
In the sunshine of long ago 


Tuomas P. Conant 





WOMAN'S WORK AT NEW ORLEANS. 
See illustration on page 117. 

thy department of Women’s Work in the Ex- 

position Building, New Orleans, will be not 
the least interesting part of the display. Our il- 
lustration gives a view of the interior of Wer- 
lein’s ¢ pera house on the occasion of the delivery 
of a lecture by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on Tuesd Ly 
evening, January 13. This was the first of a series 
of entertainments organized by the Ladies’ So- 
ciety in aid of the department. Mrs. Howe was 
introduced to a crowded house by Mr. Gavarré, 
the author of L’ Histoire de la Louisiane, and de- 
livered her familiar lecture, 
audience, 





intended for 
“Ts Polite Society Polite ?” in which she 
insisted that politeness was the key-note of Chris- 
tian principles. : 


a home 


The Women’s Department of the Exposition 
has, like all other departments of the Exposition, 
been somewhat in arrears, but is now nearly if 
not quite complete. It comprises displays, ar 
ranged by States, of work executed by women in 
numerous branches, not only of decorative art, 
but in useful industries, and in tasteful and effect- 
ive arrangement it leaves nothing to be desired. 
Louisiana, under the management of a committee 
of creole ladies, has an interesting silk exhibit, 
showing the whole process of silk production, wax 
models of all Louisiana fruits, and a good collee- 
tion of beetles, butterflies, and palmetto- work, 
with a few relics of the old French a Spanish 
times. Texas has some china made from kaolin 
found near San Antonio, and painted by the la- 
dies of the city. Kentucky rejoices in some ad- 
mirably stuffed birds, and a display of drugs from 
the Woman’s School of Pharmacy, Louisville, the 
only institution of its kind in existence. Minne- 
sota makes a good show with carved-work and 
hammered .brass, as well as with a silk crazy 
quilt containing 192 autographs of distinguished 
personages. Indiana displays some maps and 
plans by her topographical dranghtswomen, and 
a list of the women of the State who are in busi- 
ness for themselves as editors, doctors, and the 
like. A very interesting portion of the exhibits 
is the display made by colored women of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown; in it are found some 
paintings of more than merit, and, de- 
picted in silk, a “ History of Havti,” with a noble 
figure of Toussaint l’Ouverture, “the greatest of 
the blacks.” The literary and scientific depart 
ment is under the charge of Miss Howe, who 
states that publishers and authors have contrib 
uted lavishly to the display of books written by 
women. Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross 
Society’s exhibit, will arrange a collection of wo- 
men’s work sent by the 
There are models of the “ kitchen gardens” which 
Massachusetts has devised to follow kindergar- 
tens, and specimens of painting and embroidery 
without number. Every department, indeed, of 
female industry is well illustrated. 


average 


Empress of Germany. 
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SPRING TAILOR SUIT.—[See Description 
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FIRST DINNER DRESS OF THE PRINCESS LOUISE, OF WALES.—[See Description 
































FEBRUARY 14, 1885. 


DR. RANKE. 


ERLIN, Prussia, December 21.—This day the 
historian Leopold von Ranke reached his 
ninetieth birthday, which means that he has ful- 
filled the great age of eighty-nine years—an age 
which he finds one of labor, but not of sorrow ; for 
his health is good, and he still finds joy in a task 
begun before some of us, growing gray, were born. 
His first book was published just sixty vears ago, 
and the number of his years barely doubles that 
of his volumes. The approach of this anniversary 
has awakened national interest, and been the sub- 
ject of many paragraphs in the German press. 
I reached the historian’s house in Luisenstrasse 
about one o’clock, Already his great contempo- 
raries Mommsen and Von Sybel had greeted him, 
the Rector of the University and heads of learn- 
ed societies had called, and the Emperor had sent 
his “ Gliickwiinsche.” There was a pile of tele- 
grams and letters from all parts of the empire, 
which were crowned by an autograph letter from 
the Empress, which was brought in by General 
Von Strubberg. The following is a translation: 
** December 19, 1884. —The reception of a new enrich- 
ment of the empire of world-history is to me an agree- 
able cause for thanking you for the example of intel- 
lectual activity and the spirit of inquiry which you 
give to our nation, and with it to the whole civilized 
world in our century. We can be proud of your name, 
and this justifies me in repeating to you, at every an- 
niversary of your eventful life to send you wishes that 
convey my sincere reverence. LT regret that at this time 
my faithful representative is not here; the Emperor 
and I miss himverymuch. Ihavestill tothank you for 
your interest in my health, With many sacrifices and 
efforts to concentrate my few recovered powers on 
fulfillment of the duties of my position, I hope to suc- 
ceed better in the future than in the present. I share 
the interest in everything that concerns the interest in 
my father-land. And I remain, in old remembrance, 
* Yours, Avaeusta.” 


This graceful note was accompanied by a large 
bouquet of violets, arranged with care. The two 
handsome sons of the Grand-duke of Baden eall 
To 


the eldest of them the historian presented one of 


ed, conveying the homage of their parents. 


his volumes, which was received with a reverence 
which did the young man credit. They were also 
shown, at their desire, and with them the rest of 
us, the various orders which have been bestowed 
upon this venerable man—the knightly decoration 
given in 1866 and the order pour le mérite pre- 
sented in 1867, besides various medals and dec- 
orations from various countries. Concerning 
these, however, the author evidently cared less 
than those around him. His grandchildren were 
sufficiently impressed already—they were younger 
than might have been expected—with the homage 
paid to their grandfather by so many official and 


decorated personages; but the visit of the Crown Prince was one 


that they will not be likely to forget 
o’clock, bringing his youngest son, Heinrich. 


It was a hopeful omen for the future of Germany to observe 
the frank simplicity of this coming Emperor, his deference to the 


He came soon after one 


DR. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


LEOPOLD VON 


RANKE.—From a Porrgarr paintep 15 YEARS ago, 


| aged author, and his affability toward the grandchildren who sur- | 

| rounded him at the door as he was leaving, patting them, talking | 
to them, and leaving with everybody a cheerful memory of his visit. | 

| The conversation between the Crown Prince and Dr. Ranke was con- 

| tinued for more than half an hour, and was listened to with silent 
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It related to 
ces, and labors of the author, 
while speaking of the 
things nearest his heart, was earnest and distinct, 
so that all could hear. Beside the big blonde 
Prince, with his military dress an 
the slender scholar, wit 
intellectual haloed with long 
and beard, presented a picturesque contrast. 


too might have display i brave dec 


interest by the company present. 
the life, reminiscer 


whose voit e, especially 


i stars and sword, 
h his delicate features, his 
silvern hair 
He 
rations, but 
he was clothed in plain black. If Ranke 
ever a man of the world, the 
out of him; there remains only the typical devo- 
tee of thought and His daughter 
told me, when I remarked the vigor of her fa- 
ther’s conversation on historical subjects, that the 
chief indication of 
interest is withdrawn from all things except the 
history on which he is engaged, the Universal 
World - History* (Allgemeine Welt - Geschichte), 
which he has brought beyond the Roman Empire. 
On this mighty task the whole heart and mind of 
the man are concentrated. 
tained by his task. He still 
every day ; he worked that long on the vigil of 
his ninetieth year—a fact probably unparalleled 
in the annals of authorship in extreme age. I 


face 


was 


world has passed 


knowledge 





age is the degree to which his 


He seems to be sus- 


works eight hours 


could not help feeling that when the story of 
Ranke’s life is told it will be found that much 
has been due to a happy and helpful domestic 


His wife was an English lady of 
extraordinary powers and great learning, po 


environment, 
ssess- 
ing a sound and critical knowledge 
Latin, and Hebrew. It is said 
she could never learn was 


of Greek, 
the only langu ige 
It would 
that ended 
with this union of an English maiden with a poor 
Thuringian youth, for Ranke-—the son, I have 
heard, ofa poor clergyman of Weihe—began with 
no inheritance but a 
has been per aspera ad astra. 


German 


be interesting to know the romance: 


tion. His career 


He has 


and a daughter living, the eldest a captain, the 


good educa 
two sons 
second a clergyman, the dau } 
von Kotze. 


sent 


These all reside 


to-day, receiving visitors with the 


eordiality, and seeing that their father suffered 





as little fatigue as possible. Fortunately for 
some of us, they all talk English perfectly Phe 
old man moved without assistance, but the ev 

watchful daughter was always near. For tl 


most part he sat in an arm-chair near a tabl 
loaded with floral tributes, and tl 
versed with him sat beside him. Two glasses of 
white wine were brought, that the conversation 
might end with a solemn touching of glasses, the 
guest drinking a sort of 
merely sipping the wine 





libation, the old man 


When I spoke to 


him 


of the high appreciation of his works in America, and of their long 


service in our colleges, he 


had 


received various tokens of 


and said he 
Americans. “A 


satisfaction, 


from 


expressed 
regard 





* Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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countryman of yours,” he said, “recently asked 
whether I hoped to finish my history. I an- 
That is not of so much interest to me as 
might be supposed. It is in the hands of the 
dear God. If the dear God wills that I shall fin- 
ish it, so shall it be; if He wills otherwise, I 
leave it. In either case I am content.’ Consid- 
ering his extreme age, his voice is remarkably 
sweet and clear; all in the room listened while 
he spoke, and were impressed by his power as 
well as his graciousness. To me his presence 
conveyed a sense of spiritual strength abiding 
in this oldest of living literary workers, such as 
might almost confirm the poet’s faith that “ man 
is immortal till his work is done.” 
Moncure D. Conway. 


me 
swered: 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aw Earnest Apminer.—A beaded front breadth of 
silk will repay you for your new black silk dress, if 
very simply done, either merely dotted, or powdered, 
or striped with beads. This will not be as costly as if 
done in an elaborate design, and can be replaced by a 
plain breadth when it goes out of style. 
~~ do a vest piece, a standing collar, and cuffs. 

E. M.—You probably mean a sham sheet which 
Ma over at the top of the bedclothes, and is made 
ofasingie breadth of linen trimmed along one selvedce 
with tucks and embroidery or a fluted linen ruffle. 
For matters of etiquette consult Manners and Social 
Usages. 

8. J. T.—The springs for extending dress skirts are 
made of steel, aud may be had at any large dry-goods 
store, 

Ianoranor.—Any handsomely made cloth costume 
of ecru, reséda, white, or golden brown cloth, with 
braid trimming and velvet collar and cuffs, is suitable 
for a breakfast party. 

Country Grei.—Get darker red camel’s-hair or else 
ladies’ cloth fora long sleuder polonaise that will near- 
ly cover your rather bright red satin. This satin would 
also look well with black piece lace basque and over- 
skirt, and flounces to match, for a reception dress, but 
this would be too gay for the street. 





A PRESENT TO EVERY LADY. 
A 25-cent book on Art Needlework and Crazy Patch- 
work, with 100 new stitches and tranferable designs 
and full instructions for the work, will be given to 
every pew subscriber to Strawbridge 
Fashion Quarterly. This offer only holds good to 
March Ist, The Fashion Magazine contains 
120 large pages, with over 1000 illustrations each issue, 
and is the cheapest magazine in the world. 
this notice and mail with 50 cents, the price of a year’s 
subscription, to Srrawsriper & Ciornigr, 
Eighth and Market Sts., Phila.- -{Adv.]} 


1885. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 


Dr. J. L. Prart, Greenfield, Ill, says: “It is all 
that it claims to be—invaluable as a tonic in any case 
where an acid tonic is indicated,’’—[Adv.} 





A MEAN OLD GENERAL ROUTED 
Oup “General Debility” has been put to flight in 
Arkansas, with happy results. From Brinkley, from 
Webb City, and trom Wainut Ridge, Messrs, P. R 
Anderson, E. M. Taylor, and F. 8. Piuchbeck respec- 


tively write that they were all afflicted with general | 
debility, and received solid benefit from Brown’s Iron | 


Bitters. This is pleasant to know, not only for Ar- 
kaneas people, but for all sections of the country 
where General Debility has counted victims by the 
thousand. For sale everywhere.—(Adv.] 





WOMAN'S FACE. 

“Wuat furniture can give such finish to a room 
as u tender woman’s face,” asks George Eliot. Not 
any, we are happy to answer, provided the glow of 
health tempers the tender expression. The pale, anx- 
ious, bloodless face of the consumptive, or the evident 
sufferings of the dyspeptic, induce feelings of sorrow 
and griet « on our part, and compel us to tell them of 
Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery,” the sover- 
eign remedy for consumption and other diseases of 
the respiratory system as well as dyspepsia and other 
digestive troubles. Sold everywhere.—(Adv.,] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr, Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of-the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Ad». } 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-pre pared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, “ Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swise Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—{ Ado.) 





BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
WILL QUICKLY RELIEVE COUGHS, 
Hoarseness, or Sore Throat. They are exceedingly ef- 
fective, and may be freely used with safety. Sold only 

in boxes, Price 2% cents.—[Adv.} 





Best quality Alaska Seal-skin garments, English 
dressed, newest styles, prices marked down, C.C. 
Suayne, Manufacturer, 108 Prince St. Send for illus- 
trated Price-List.-—[ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[{Ado.) 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Roya. Baking Powprr Co., 106) Wail Street, N. ¥. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the ———, of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply, with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Covoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


Stiefel’s Pine-Scented Soap 


Contains the true, pure odor of the pine forests, ob- 
tained by the employment in its manufacture of the 
young sprouts of the pine (Pinus Sylvestris), whose 
active principles are combined in a concentrated and 
chemically pure state. It not only imparts the agree- 
able and refreshing odor perceived in the pine woods, 
but by reason of its ethereal oleaginous and balsamic 
virtues has a very salutary effect in headache, itching 
of the skin, &c. 

It is a mild, pure, and pleasant Soap for 
general bath and toilet use, its disinfectant 
properties rendering it a useful adjunct in sick-rooms. 
25 cents per cake. For sale by Druggists. 

W. H. SCHIEFFEL IN & CO., New York, Sole agents. 


se’ THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
Nochimney or globe. No smoke or odor. 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U. 8. for $5.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP oO. 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N. 
7 R. P. FLOWER, Pres’t. 
Remember, this is the 
** HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


AMING * THE BABY,” BY REV. E. E. 
Hale; “‘The Infant’s Mind,” by Mrs. Christine 

Ladd Franklin ; ; “The First Steps,”’ by Leroy M. Yale, 
} A Re Amusing the Baby,” by Ella Rodman Chure h; 
“ Nursery Cookery,” and * Baby Abroad in Winter,” by 
Marion Harland, are —— of Banyuoop 
for January. Price 15 cts., 81.50 a year. Sold 
every where, or address Banynoon, Box 3123, New York. 


Y. 
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“LONDON 100. "YEARS, INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
DA BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY ‘USING 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.2.S., Pres. or THz Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, 
ENGLAND, AND ALL oruer LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Md Countless Beanteous Ladies, including Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
Ee. The following from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of thousands of Testimonials. #4] 


Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI, 
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Barbour’s Macrame Flax Threads 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour’s Macramé Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 
For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some pasties in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 

BEAUTY’S BATA 

sett 











7° keep the pores open, the oil glands and tubes ac- 
tive, and thus furnish an outlet for impurities in 
the perspiration and blood which cause humiliating 
blotches, itching humors, blackheads, and minor skin 
blemishes; to cleanse, whiten, and beautify the skin, 
remove tan, freckles, sunburn, and oily matter; to keep 
the hands soft, white, and free from chaps and rough- 
ness, prevent contagious skin and scalp diseases, and 
provide an exquisite skin beautifier and toilet, bath, 
and nursery sunative, redolent with delicious flower 
odors and Cutioura healing balsams, is the special 
duty of the Cutioura Soap. Cutioura and Curicura 
Soar, the great Skin Cures and Beautifiers, and Curt- 
ours Resorvent, the new Blood Purifier, cure every 
form of Skin and Blood Disease, from Pimples to 
Scrofula. Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c. 5 
Soap, 25c.; Resoivent, $1.00. 

Porrer Deve anp Cuemtcat Co., 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Const ipation, 

loss of appetite, bile, head- 
| N p | F N ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
G R | [ 10 N TAMAR,unilike pills and the 

ueual purgatives, is agreea- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleutiane. 


Boston. 





ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

, True Rambuteau, Paria. 
ree by all Druggists 





A beautifal work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 il- 
lustrations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and 


Vegetables, prices of Seeds and Plants, and how to grow 
them. Printed in English and German. Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from f)rst order. 

It tells what you want for the Garden, and how to get 
it, instead of running to the grocery at the last moment to 
buy whatever seeds happen to be left over, meeting with 
disappointment after weeks of waiting. BUY ONLY 
VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
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wants it. 50 page viistrated Art-Work Cata- 
logue for © PEA ts wanted fetch spare: ! 
EUCENE EARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turouctout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 

















French Dolls with elegant wardrobe,3% 
sample book of cards,10c.Eagle Card Co.,Northford,Ct. 


9 PIECES FANCY SILK AND SATIN, four 
eJ to six inches square, different colors, suitable for 
gf y pate hwork, mailed on receipt of 25e. Address 

PU RCHASING AGENC Y, 185 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


- NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. fw 
MRS. Cc. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 


For the Million. 
For circular, address 


JUL 1A R.CONGDON, 331 W. 14th St., N.¥. 


V ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 28d Street, New York. 


AL of every description; highest 


§ H 0 P PI N a, Apply for Circular. 


MRS. TOWNSEND, P. O. Box » New York. 


vieces, & agts’ 
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18 Boutilier Brothers 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. City, 
OFFER SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 
Among them are 

Cts, 


4-4 Fruit of the Loom, 7% 
4-4 Wemsutta, 92 cts, 
10-4 New York Mills Sheeting, 232 cts, 


—- lines of Utica, New York Mills, Fruit of the 
Loom, Wamsutta, and other standard brands, in Pillow 
and Sheeting Widths, at lowest prices. 


DAMASKS. 


8-4 Bleached Damask, 75c., 95c., $1.25 per yard; 
reduced from $1.00, $1.50, $1.75. 

Cream Damask for Kitchen Use, at 39c., 
and $1.00 per yard, 


NAPKINS. 


5-8 Napkins, very fine and heavy, $1.50 per dozen; 
worth Ts 00. 

5-8 Napkins, Extra Fine, $2.50 per dozen. 
L urge German Dinner Napkins, $1.50 per dozen ; 
regular price, $2.00, 

3-4 Extra He “avy Double Damask Dinner Napkins, 
$8.50 per dozen ; worth $4.50. 


TOWELS. 


Large Size All-Linen Heavy Huck Towels, $1.50 
per dozen 


50c. 


» THC, 






oat 


Extra Heavy Huck Towels, Colored Borders, $2.50 | 


per dozen; regular price, $3.00 
Large Momie Towels, 19c. each: reduced from 25¢ 
1000 dozen Towels, in Huck, Damask, Basket, and 
Knotted Fringe, all during this sale at 25c. each 
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Opening of Cotton Dress Goods, 


Now open, a choice selection of Fine Cot- 
ton Dress Goods, in Plain and Embroidered 
Seotch Zephyrs, Cram 


Stripes, Crépe de 


Chines, Siciliennes, Brocade Satteens, 


French Percale Shirtings, &c. 


r) ) ) 
Wioadway AS 19th ét. 
C 





Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness 
Shriver’s 
CeR8. You 
your crape 
SHRIVER 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building) 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St, 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


-PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, $3 A YEAR. 
A fortnightly journal, illustrated et 
struction in painting vpon china, silk, all other 
materials, crayon drawinz, pastel, hammering brass, 

and in all kinds of embr ry 
for all kinds art work ven yearly. Full-page 
designs in color.(Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue. Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents, Mention Harper's Bazar. 
Address WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 
40 Nassau St., New York. 


or sea-air. 
Patent Pro- 
can send 











E WILL SELL unti! MARCH Ist, OUR 


‘SgoneuiNET TESS; 


WITH ROLL MUSIC 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE “ LANTERNS, 


cal, Electri , sent 


HARBACH ORGAN CO. ”PHILAD'A, “PA, 


SUN TYPE WRITER $12, Practical Machine, 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratxerp & Arvstrona’s factory ends, cailed 
Waste Embroidery. 40 “cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors, Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
Stamps or postal note to THE ‘BR AINERD & 
ARMST RONG ING CO. , 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Stxtu Avienvur, New York, 


CARDS 


YOUR CREST and MOTTO ENGRAVED 
on Wax Seat, $38. MONOGRAM from #2. 
T. H. JOHNSTON, Heraldic Engraver, 
420 3 Market St. Harrisburg; Pa. 





Send 4 ‘cents in stamps for our Sample Book. 
All new styles. Canp Wonks, Nortlford, Ct. 





Hundreds of patterns | 


bosom, felled 


seams, 


extra, 
out the 


By mail, 10c. 
Closing 


at 50c. 





double muslin fronts, hand-made but- 
tonholes—a_ perfect-fitting garment— 
only 55c. each; former price $1.00. 


balance 
finest English Scarfs, similar to cut, 
each — postage free. 
former price $1.00 and $1.50. 





Danes Sons. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH AND NINTH S8TS., NEW YORK. 
A BARGAIN IN FINE SHIRTS. 


500 dozen of our best unlaundered 
Shirts, made of goods equal to Wain- 
sutta muslin, 3-ply Richardson linen 


faced sleeves, 


of 


our 


Our 
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“ELBERON FINE-TWILL VELVET” 


S OLAWY VVETY First Crass RMA, 






WALKER 


brated 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 
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M% the he C OST 
Vag TWICE the WEAR 


Ordinary’ Velvet. : 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884, 
WASHER 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the b 


AGENTS WANTE 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
Address ERLE W 


reaking of buttons and injury to clothes, 
Exclusive territory. Retail price, $8.00. 
Agents’ sample, $3.50. . Also the cele. 


YASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 





—:-~ 85°, 


of fine 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 


worn, is 85 cts. a yard. 


at 85 cts. a yard. 
They will then be able to judge f 


nary Post-Card. 











ELVETEEN 


ah 
ed 


WONDERFUL 


A YARD. 


LEW IS’S, 6 West l4th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. 


They are fast pile 


If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, L EWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full ¢ ost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 
a depot at No. 6 West l4th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
LEWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Samples of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., 
York, praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 


LEWIS’S have opened 


New 


WRITE for SAMPLES on an ordi- 


WHEN WriTING, PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


LEWISs’sS, 6 West 14th sSt., N.Y. 





DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Er 1 , 
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SOLD 
EVERYWHERE, 


wr 
> 
5 ag 
8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 











MISS PALMER 


Presents her compliments to Ben Levy & 
Co., and cheerfully recommends the La- 
blache Face Powder to all ladies who ap- 
preciate a delightful yet harmless powder, 


MINNIE PALMER. 






| PREPARED WITH BISMUTH 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Beauty of the Complexion 
Cy, and the Skin, 
THE D> 
® Rue de la Paix, 
MOST 


ere i & PAY, 
CELEBRATED Ne nen 
RICE POWDER “fy 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks is the sure warn- 
ing of age, which we would not dread if we could 
keep back the wrinkles. Palm Kosmeo will surely 
and positively prevent them, and keep the skin smooth 


and never chap. My own personal use is proof, and 
I am happy to say to my thonsand customers: “ Try 

it and you will never be without it.” Mrs. C. THOMP- 
SON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 32 East 14th 


Street, New York. M:z ake no mistake in the number, 





| 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. | 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all] mate- 
riais for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for late st Catalogue. 








“Se nd six cents for postas ge, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

© money right away than anything else 

Fortunes await the workers absolutely 

At once address Trauz & Co., Augusta, Maine. | 


LPRILE 


in this world. 
sure. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 


Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the lap. 
& Keeps the work just where you place 
it. Weighs only 2 pounds. Specially 
adapted for lady canvassers, Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap-Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St, N.Y 





Americal Sik 


Ladies are invited to inspect our large 
and handsome assortment in. Brocades, 
Surahs, and Satin Armures. New and 
exquisite designs and tones in color 
have been specially manufactured for 
evening, dinner, and reception dresses. 
These goods are offered at a lower price 
than can be found elsewhere. They are 
not an old stock, marked down to get 
rid of, but new and fresh from the looms. 
This is the only house in the country 
where Silks are sold by manufacturers 
themselves direct at factory prices, 
which ladies will find makes a marvel- 
lous difference in the cost of a costume. 
Our Silks are as fine and handsome as 
any made, and guaranteed to give per- 
fect satisfaction. An attractive line of 
Black Silks, in new weaves, of various 
patterns. 


John N, Stearns & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILK. 


Wholesale and Retail Salesrooms, 


39 UNION SQUARE. 


FACTORY, EAST 42d AND 43d STS, 





N. B.—JOHN N. STEARNS & €O., 
UNION SQUARE, AND EAST 


39 
124 ST, 
HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 





OTHER RETAIL HOUSE IN NEW 
|} YORK, 
| Please mention this paper. 
| 
W BOOK, Contains instruc 
ensin 0 MLL. rr all the stiches. Tells how 
HS o ere Golden Rod, Coxcomb 


nec, Pussie Willows, a: f 
66 other ‘fowers, Tel is THE PROF 


Embroidery Sofa 


AND ke., of enc h. Tells w to PRESS TRIM 


AND FINISA Pr r$l. 
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0 Flowers. TE wn ow. Mook. aadnNew 
Bee TS. an :6for $l. 1. 

Ew MPLE BOOK’ OF ‘ST a MPING 
PATTE RNS. 1328 designs, Showseach dee 
sign entire, Price lic. The biggest € atalogue out. 

‘ew Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Emb roide ry and 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL N IT RUB. 

The best outfit ever offered for ®1. 
All four Books and the Sts amping Outfit, 81.50. 
Send stamp for full « mn of Outfits, Books 
T. E. 'P: LRKER, Lynn, Mace. 


Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. 











| A Ride to Khiva: Travels and Adventures in 

Central Asia. By Frep Bernapy (Captain 
Royal Horse Guards). With Maps and an 

Appendix, conti g, among other informa- 
tion, a Series of March-routes, Compiled from a 
Russian Work. pp. 404. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00 
(New Edition nearly ready.) 














Whirls ns along almos 
story of Gil Blas, yet v 
ourselves apprised of ’ 
respecting a most interes col y ** id 
sense of humor and a mastery of crisp, bright Et sh. 
—N. ¥. Sun. 

Captain Burnaby’s story is told in a dashing, off 
hand style. * * * ‘I ptions in this book are 
graphic and pleasing, is carried ng 
by the freshness and das ithor’s stvle. From 
the first page to tl not a dull line to be 
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CP The above work sent by mail. postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt 
of the price. 

Ge Harper's Cararocur mailed, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of T¢ n ¢ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
KENSINGTON PAINTING! 


Outfit of eight che 
and full instructions, wit! 
only $1.50. Perfor ated P 


1 be 








Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free 
L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 
BIG OF FER .wicive aways 
. rit GIVE AWAY | ‘000 
aw erating beeen | 


THE. NATIONAL. Co. 23 bey STREET, N. 7 


MR. BURR H. NICHOLLS, late of Paris. 


ASSES _IN PAINTING. 
Inquire at Studio, Sherwood Building, 6th Ave 
and 5ith Street, New Yor 
SILKS £3 PATCHWORK 
ys narbe , one sndsomest assort —o er offere ; 
I tte re 





THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


‘J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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THE CUSTOMARY SIZE. him. 
ee ee 
“VELL, MEIN FRIENT, VAT NOMPER DO YOU VARE, ONNYHOW ?” HOME-MADE DOC- 
“WAL, CUS’OMRY I WEA'S TWO, 'CEPT IN DE SUMMER-TIME, WHEN I GOES ~ TORING. 
BAHFOOTED; AN’ LET'S HEV YO’ BIGGES’ SIZE TOO,” 


FACETI2®. 

In a certain town in New Hampshire a minister be- 
ing on trial for a grave offense, one of his brethren was 
80 anxious to clear him that he said to the judge, 
** May it please your hon- 
or, | had a dream last 
night, and saw two angels 
who declared the prison- 
er to be not guilty.” 

* Very good,” returned 
the judge; “cause them 
to appear as witnesses, 
and I'll swear them.” 

connate 


AN OLD-TIME CO- 
NUNDRUM. 
One of the pupils in a 
House of Refuge school 
raises her hand as the 
teacher comes in. 
Traouce, “What 
t?” 





Porm. “ Why is opium 
like Abraham ?” 

Traonne. “I shall have 
to let you tell me.” 

vei. “* Opium is juice 
of the poppy, and Abra- 
ham is popy of the 
Jews.” 

In repeating this the 
teacher explained that 
* popy” is vernacular for 
“papa” in that particular 
place. 
FROM THREE TO 

NINE. 


The mistress of a large 
establishment, starting 
out on a “shopping ex- 
pedition,” asked the cook 
what she could bring for 
her from the “> The 
cook replied, “I'd like 
mighty well thave a pah 
er fine shewes, please 
ma’am.” She was asked 
what size she wore. “I kin wah numbah threes easy, 
but on account ob de size ob my feet I reckon ye bet- 
tah git me numbah nine.” 
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It is written by an 
English traveller that 
custom compels an Ice- 
lander to kissevery wo- 
man he meets. The 
human mind shudders 
to think what would 
become of an Icelander 
that should happen to 
Stiay into Macy’s. 
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MIXING DENTAL 

SURGERY AND 

PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Seven - YEAR - OLD 
YounG Lapy. “I don’t 
want to go to Betts’s 
to have my picture 
taken.” 

Morturr (in surprise), 
“Why, that’s the best 
place in town. Why 
don’t you want to go 
there ?” 

* Because he 
give gas.” 


don’t 
ANYTHING HE 
WANTED. 


One Thomas Jones, 
a young man whose 
every wish ‘had been 
gratified by an indul- 
gent father, was about 
to be married, and 
when the inquiry was 
made as to where he 
would take his wed- 
ding tour, a waggish 
by-stander spoke up: 

*“*I can tell you; the 
enterprising chap is 
going to Europe, and 
if he likes it his father 
is goiug to buy it for 





The old-time planta- 

tion colored people had 

this remedy for sore throat. When the tousils were 
swollen they put the handle of a spoon into the pa- | 
tient’s throat and pressed the tonsils up, hard, and | 
while so held some one would take up “a lock of dar | 
wool” on the top of the head and tie a string around | 
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INVITED GUEST. “‘ ARE WE NEAR HOME ?” 
HOST. “On YEs. 

MY HOUSE, 

GROUNDS BEFORE DINNER.” 


A CRUSHING REPARTEE. 

Whatever may or may not be said of George Francis 
Train, no one who has ever met him will deny that the 
erratic gentleman is remarkably quick at repartee. It 
was during a lecture he gave in Chicago some years 
ago that he exclaimed, 

“Every man has his price.” 

“What is your price, Mr. Train 2” cried a voice from 
the gallery. 

Quick as a flash the lecturer faced the questioner and 
exclaimed : 

“ Fifty cents admission ; children” (pointing out the 
owner Of the voice, while the entire audience focussed 
its gaze at the astonished person in line of Mr. Train’s 
index finger) “ half price!” 














THE ORIGINAL BANGS. 


tied hair held the tonsils in place “tell dey always 


it very tight, then remove the spoon handle, and the | 
gits well.” 











A FRAGMENT. 
“REGINALD WALTON, GO YOUR WAY. ANASTASIA AND I HAVE PLIGHTED OUR VOWS, AND WE 


ARE TO BE MARRIED IN TWENTY YEARS.” 


“ BAFFLED AGAIN, AND BY HIM!” MUTTERED WALTON, STANDING AS ONE TRANSFIXED, AND WITH 


4 LOOK OF HATE UPON His BROW. 


A Sonthern woman who had had two or three hus- 


A RUN OF BAD LUCK. 
bands, and who had been divorced from them in quick | 











YoU SEE WHERE THAT SMOKE IS RISING? 
WE'LL JUST REACH THERE TIME ENOUGH TO TAKE A LITTLE STROLL AROUND THE 








WELL, THAT'S THE CHIMNEY OF 


succession, was one day accosted by a negro, who suid 
*?*Peurs to me, Miss Jane, you don’t have very good 
luck with your husbands.” 
aS 
A VERY NICE DISTINCTION. 

A new servant-girl was discussing with her New 
York mistress the proper method of cooking beans. 

“ Where I was last before, mum,” she said,“ we baked 
them in the American style, because the lady was an 
American, but her husband was from Boston.” 

ooniagauliaasieciagee 
COMPLIMENTARY COLORS. 


First Goop FEt.ow (to second ditto). “* Shall we give 

the town another coat of paint to-night 2” 
Sroonp Goov Fri.ow. 
“1 don’t mind a little art 
“or ee work in the cardinal line 
‘| —that’s the fashionable 
shade, they say.” 

Sepate Frienp. * And 
by the time you try to 
pull yourselves together 
to get up to-morrow fore- 
noon, your gorgeous red 
will have turned into thé 
most cerulean of blues.” 
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A SEQUEL TO THE 

HATCHET STORY. 

After George Washing- 
ton had cut down his fa- 
ther’s cherry-tree, his mo- 
ther thought the wood 
might be used for fuel, 
and it was accordingly 
burned and reduced to 
ashes. Not long after, 
Mrs. W. wished to make 
some soap, and took the 
cherry-tree ashes, but all 
her labor was in vain, for 
there was no ly(i)e in the 
ashes. 





as 
LANGUAGES IN THE 
it SCHOOLS. 
‘ 


Ii “What's the good of 
going to school?” one 
street boy asked of an- 
other, in surprise, 

“Why, I pick up lots 
of things in school. F'’r 
instance, I found out to- 
day what a.M. means, 
what yer see in der pa- 
pers all der time.” 

** What does it mean, anyhow ?” 

“Tt means After Midnight, of course; and p.m. means 
Pos’ Morton, and that’s French for evening.” 
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A BIT OF 


MR. RUFUS SNOWRIRD (just in). “My sTAHs! 


HEARIN’, ‘PEARS LIKE | DOAN KETCH A NOTE 


NONSENSE. 


I DIDN’ KNOW I WUZ GITTIN’ SO HA’D OB 
OB DAT HAN’-ORGAN,” 




















